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EDITORIALS 


HOUSING THE MIGRANTS 


Eight northern cities with a combined Negro 
population of 709,630, report as a result of the 
recent movement northward of southern Ne- 
groes an unparalleled shortage of houses and 
living accommodations. New York, for example, 
has about 40,000 more Negroes than present 
buildings can comfortably or even decently ac- 
commodate. This situation was given point 
when to the existing congestion there was added, 
a short while ago, several thousand delegates 
to the convention of a fraternal organization. 
Those whose relations with the residents would 
not permit the intimacy of further doubling up 
found it necessary to sleep in the parks. 

In Pittsburg the Negro home seekers have 
been forced to retreat to the uninhabitable cliffs, 
isolated from the city’s gas and water supply. 
Rents have been rapidly and consistently rising. 
Families here report paying $6.00 a night for 
one room, lodging in houses that should not 
even be allowed to remain standing. 

A report from Detroit indicates that “Land- 
lords have no trouble in getting $45.00 and 
$50.00 a month for four rooms without electric 
light and frequently without bath.” In Chicago 
practically no building is going on in the neigh- 
borhoods of Negro residence as newcomers con- 
tinue to pour in but, on the other hand, several 
squares of good buildings, occupied almost ex- 
clusively by Negroes, have been torn down by 
the city in its plan to widen the boulevard and 
provide school playgrounds. 

The housing of Negroes, unfortunately, is 
bound doubly by the housing for the whites. 
The former have less capital for building and 
can borrow less. The homes they get are most 
often those abandoned by the whites and so long 
as there is nothing better in sight no one, how- 
ever strong his antipathy to contact with Ne- 
groes as neighbors, actual or potential, is likely 
to abandon what he has. Speculations, thus, 
concerning relief for the Negro population are 
conditioned very largely upon the actual state 
of housing among the whole population. 

This is anything but cheerful. The National 
Association of Real Estate Boards has sent out 
questionnaires to 475 local real estate boards 
throughout the United States seeking light on 
this question. To date they have received 225 
returns. In 61 per cent of the cities an actual 


shortage exists; in 53 per cent of the cities rents 
are still on the increase; in 36 per cent they are 
given as stationary. 


The most interesting fea- 


ture of the inquiry is the reported tendency of 
many families to move into the suburbs. 

This is after all perhaps the mest hopeful sign 
for the relief of the Negroes. This movement 
to the suburbs is most noticeable in the larger 
northern cities, where the greatest problems of 
Negro housing have been encountered. (nce 
an appreciable outlet is provided, an opening 
will be made in the iron ring which now with 
such uncompromising rigor holds the Negroes 
within prescribed residential areas too crowded 
for further building, and in buildings too old 
to keep up. 

LET US HOPE 

In the wilderness of silence on policy and 
plans surrounding our new President, it is per- 
haps fortunate that there has been some state 
ment of views on questions usually of great in 
terest to Negroes. At the dedication of the 
Veterans’ Hospital in Tuskegee during February 
President Coolidge, before he assumed his tre- 
mendous responsibilities as head of the nation, 
gave utterance to certain remarks that take on 
greater importance now that he is in a position 
to do something. He at least revealed in this 
speech that he had a background in principle 
for dealing with the numerous questions that 
most certainly will arise during his encumbency. 
After asserting that the service of the Negro 
race at home and abroad during the World War 
had earned for them the “everlasting gratitude 
of the American people” and that they had “jus- 
tified the faith of Abraham Lincoln”, he con- 
tinued: 

“Together we are working out, in theory 
and in practice, that hope of Washington 
and_ Lincoln. It is a long, slow, toil- 
some and laborious process, accompanied 
oftentimes with disappointments and delays, 
but in the progress which has been made 
there is every reason for encouragement and 
satisfaction. 

“Tt takes time and patience and persever- 
ance to put into practice our theory of hu- 
man rights. Lincoln knew that. If there 
was one virtue that he seemed to possess more 
than another, it was that of forbearance. It 
is well for us, who must live together as 
Americans, whatever our race or creed may 
be, constantly to remember his words: ‘We 
are not enemies, but friends. We must not 
be enemies.” Those who stir up animosities 
those who create any kind of hatred and en- 
mity, are not ministering to the public wel- 
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fare. We have come out of the war with a 
desire and a determination to live at peace 
with all the world. Out of a common suf- 
fering and a common sacrifice there came a 
new meaning to our common citizenship. Our 
greatest need is to live in harmony, in friend- 
ship, and in good will, not seeking an advan- 
tage over each other, but all trying to serve 
each other. In that spirit let us dedicate 
this hospital and dedicate ourselves to the 
service of our country. To do that wisely, 
patiently, tolerantly, is to show by the dis- 
charge of our duties our indisputable title to 
fellow citizenship with Abraham Lincoln.” 
JOHNSTOWN 
The recent racial disturbances at Johnstown, 
Pa., brings to the fore again the discussion of 
the question as to who is responsible for the 
social conditions of a large new element intro- 
duced into a city’s population. Labor shortage 
in an industry often makes it necessary for 
a plant or plants to import labor from some 
other locality. It is certainly the joint respon- 
sibility of the management and the city author- 
ities to see that the proper housing facilities 
would 


are available to the newcomers. It 
seem also to be the duty of those taking 
the initiative in bringing the newcomers to 


provide through the properly organized social 
agency those social forces which would tend 
most quickly to adjust the new citizens to their 
new homes. Churches, libraries, public enter- 
tainment of a wholesome character, school and 
play facilities for children, should be made 
available for the well-being of those brought 
or drawn to a new community for the good of 
the industrial plant concerned. 

Following is a part of a letter written to the 
editor of “Opportunity” by a casual observer 
in Johnstown, on April 19, nearly five months 
before the recent altercation between the police 
and the Negro workmen which resulted in the 
death of four persons and a peremptory order 
from the Mayor that all Negroes and Mexican 
residents of less than seven vears leave the city: 

“In and within a radius of ten miles of Johnstown, 
there are in the neighborhood of three thousand Ne- 
groes with additional ones coming in daily. The prin- 
cipal employment is in the coal mines and in the 
mills of the Cambria Steel Company. This steel com- 
pany has southern colored 
labor in many places South, but does practically noth- 


representatives engaging 
ing in regard to looking out for sanitary and social 


conditions of these new arrivals Houses are exceed- 


ingly scarce for our group, so that in some cases, 
many people live in one room. 
“A sequence to lack of sanitation is, as you well 


know, 


vicious conditions abound: 


the basest sort of immorality. All varieties of 
the drinking of dangerous 
concoctions made as one waits, the use of ‘dope’ in 
great quantities, and gambling of varied descriptions. 
These things go on after the fashion, from the cor- 


poration’s standpoint: ‘You have a good time as long 


as my family (the whites) is not hurt.’ And the 
Negroes are having a wonderfully good time in their 
Vicious manner, slashing a few throats at intervals, 
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who displeases 
condition 


shooting or drawing guns upon any 
Of the law smiles 


continues. 


them. course, as this 


“Needless to say, a problem exists but it is graver 
from our angle than any other, as goes without fur- 
ther saying. The whites are wholly cognizant of con- 
ditions and some feel badly, I believe, regarding us.” 

One would think that after the riots of East 
St. Louis, Chicago and Omaha, city authorities 
and plant managers in our industrial centers 
would know that such conditions as existed in 
Johnstown breed social disorders which are likely 
to bring on racial disturbances. And now the 
Mayor of Johnstown, instead of seeking to rem- 
edy the conditions which cause men to sink to 
the levels lower than beasts, tries to drive out 
from Johnstown entirely the helpless victims of 
neglect—until industry speeds up in Johnstown 
again and the labor shortage demands the only 
available supply of unskilled labor—the Southern 
Negro. In the meanwhile, other communities 
that receive these fugitives must grapple with 
the problems which Johnstown has passed on to 
them. 


A SIGNIFICANT CONFERENCE 


The National Urban League annual confer- 
ence which will be held in Kansas City, Mo., 
October 16 to 19, will have its theme 
“MAXIMUM SERVICE BY NEGROES 
AND MAXIMUM SOCIAL RETURNS FOR 
NEGROES.” The significance of the discus- 
sion which will take place there can be appre- 
ciated when one takes into account the various 
phases of social work which will be represent- 
ed. For instance, among the speakers will be 
such persons as Miss Grace Abbott, Director 
of the Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C., 
and recently elected President of the National 
Conference of Social Work; Dr. R. R. Moton, 
Principal of Tuskegee Institute; L. A. Halbert 
and Elwood Street, Directors of Community 
Chests in Kansas City and St. Louis, respec- 
tively; Miss Eva D. Bowles, Director for Col- 
ored Work of the National Board of the Y. W. 
C. A.; Miss Martha T. Speakman, Recreation- 
al Specialist of the Department of Labor; C. 
C. Spaulding, President of the North Carolina 
Mutual Life Insurance Company—the largest 
Negro insurance company; John Hope, Pres- 
ident of Morehouse College, Atlanta, Ga.; 
George b. Fout and Homer L. Rogers, person- 
nel managers of two of the largest industrial 
plants in the United States. 

Here we have represented education—indus- 
trial and higher—better health for adults and 
babies, employment in all of its phases, modern 
social service, including the financing of same, 
and expert direction of leisure time all of 
which are essential to constructive service in 
behalf of the hundreds of thousands of Negro 
migrants who have sought a new environment 
during the past six or eight years. Surely the 
National Urban League is in a most strategic 
position to further its already effective program 
in a direction calculated to be of larger service 
to the Negro and to the country at large. 
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292 OPPORTUNITY 


Negro Folk Song 


By John W. Work 


After Dvorak had made a thoro study of 
music in America, he pronounced the Negro Folk 
Song “original and American”, adding that if 
America ever had a national music, it must be 
based upon the songs found among the southern 
Negroes. Confident in the hope that it would 
be the beginning of the national music, he com- 
posed his “New World Symphony”, employing 
thematically and characteristically the Negro 
Folk music as a basis and inspiration. 

The “Second Symphony” by Chadwick, the 
“Sunny South Overture”, “Rural Symphony”, 
“Sonata” for piano and violin by Schoenefeld, 
and the “Ten American Sketches” by Kroeger, 
are all based upon the Negro Folk music. 

Besides his peculiar scale, his peculiar rhythm, 
and his peculiar syncopation, there is another 
peculiar quality,—the text of his song. It is 
Virtue. He sings of courage, patience, humility, 
faith, hope, endurance, Joy and Love, and in all 
the hundreds of songs we know, there is not the 
slightest hint of any such sentiment as bitter- 
ness, hatred or revenge. In the sublimity of 
ideal, this music is original and unapproached 
by the folk music of any other people. 

If this music which the Negro believes is his, 
and feels is his, is not his, but only an imitation 
of some other peoples, where is its prototype? 
What music antedating the Negro Folk Song is 
stamped with such resemblance, such similitude, 
as to make possible any just claim of “imita- 
tion”? Henry T. Finck, in the New York Even- 
ing Post of June 2, 1923, states that Booker T. 
Washington writes in the preface to a collection 
of “Negro Melodies”, made by Coleridge-Taylor, 
that his race realizes that “Apart from the music 
of the red men, the Negro Folk Song is the only 
distinctive American music.” “This,” continues 
Mr. Finck, “is the almost universal belief to-day, 
among the whites of this country, too,—yet it 
is about as unspeakably absurd as anything could 
possibly be.” In reply it ought to be stated, 
first, that Coleridge-Taylor never made a collec- 
tion of Negro Melodies, but merely made tran- 
scriptions of certain Negro Folk Songs which 
had been collected and published in America; to 
this edition Dr. Washington wrote the preface; 
second, Mr. Finck can not disprove Dr. Wash- 
ington’s statement by his bare assertion, “This 
is about as unspeakably absurd as anything could 
possibly be”, for Dr. Washington stated a fact, 
supported by such authorities as Dvorak and 
Krehbiel and further by the proof that no other 
distinctive American music has been discovered. 

Mr. Finck quotes with much satisfaction and 
approval, from a letter written to him by Colonel 
Dangerfield Parker in which this statement oc- 
curs: “The so-called Negro music has been 
composed by white men, Foster and others.” 
Does he mean that “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot”, 
“Roll, Jordan, Roll”, and thousands of other 
“Negro Folk Songs” were composed by white 


men? Surely not. Or is he or Mr. Finck ac. 
quainted with the folk music of the Negro? The 
origin of many of these songs we definitely 
know—and there is no trustworthy evidence that 
any race, save the Negro race, had anything to 
do with their production. Now what of the 
songs of Foster? As beautiful as they are, and 
as deeply as they touch our hearts, they are 
merely imitations of the Negro Folk Songs. They 
were doubtless inspired by the songs which 
Foster heard among the Negroes. They are not 
Negro Folk Songs! They are the very best imi- 
tations of the Negro Folk Music. The composer 
caught something of the Negro spirit, much of 
his beautiful melody, much of his smooth rhythm, 
nothing of his syncopation, and in “Old Folks 
at Home” and “Massa’s in the Col’, Col’ 
Groun”, he practically used the Negro scale 

This music excels any of the secular Folk 
Songs of the Negro, but it does not approach 
the spirituals. “He received the inspiration for 
many of his Negro songs in the humble cabins 
of the darkies and wove into his music many 
of the melodies which he heard in such places.” 
According to Mr. Finck, Richard Wallashek, 
upon examination of slave songs collected by 
Miss McKim and H. C. Spaulding, was sur- 
prised to find them “ignorantly arranged; not to 
say ignorantly borrowed from the national songs 
of all nations—from military signals, well known 
marches, German student songs, etc.” 

The writer is not acquainted with these collec- 
tions of slave songs, consequently he does not 
know what they are; but he certainly knows what 
they are not (if Wallashek’s description of them 
is accurate). They are not the slave songs we 
know as “Negro Folk Songs” or “Spirituals”. 

American History and Encyclopedia of Music 
states: “While the songs of the American In- 
dian are of questionable value musically, those 
of the Negro, another peculiarly American prod- 
uct, are of undoubted worth.” 

“The Negro’s music isn’t ours”, says Dr. 
Damrosch, “it is the Negro’s. It has become 
a popular form of musical expression and is 
interesting, but it is not ours. Nothing more 
characteristic of a race exists, but it is charac- 
teristic of the Negro, not of the American 
race.” 

“The songs of the slaves”, writes Dr. Krehbiel, 
“are practically the only American product of 
their kind which meet the scientific definition of 
Folk Song.” 

American History and Encyclopedia of Music 
states: “While not strictly of American origin, 
they have undoubtedly gone to form the founda- 
tion of such Folk Song literature as this country 
possesses.” 

Can this music be the basis and inspiration of 
an American National Music? Some Americans 
say, “No”—others say, “Yes”. 
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What do facts, evidence, and conditions 
answer? Facts answer that this music is Ameri- 
can. It expresses a phase of American life in 
its literature and a broader scope in its ideal. 
Southern life from 1619 to 1863 is narrated in 
Negro Folk Song. Religious and social customs 
are clearly described therein. “Steal Away to 
Jesus”, “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot”, “Great 
Camp Meeting”, “I’m Troubled in Mind”, “You 
May Bury Me in the East”, “Every Day Will 
3e Sunday”, “Rise, Shine”, and hundreds of 
others, tell interesting stories. Both in sentiment 
and in melody there is the ideal approaching the 
sublime. The poetry contemplates Virtue; its 
spirit is the spirit of Right. It is epitomized in 
that matchless song “I Want To Be Like Jesus”. 
In the melody of this music there is clearly the 
ideal of perfection. “There Is A Balm In 
Gilead”, “Roll, Jordan, Roll”, “Couldn’t Hear 
Nobody Pray”, “Were You There”, are illustra- 
tions of this ideal. 

It seems incredible that in the face of such 
clear evidence, there could be in the mind of 
any one any doubt concerning the origin of that 
music known as “Plantation Melodies”, “Jubilee 
Songs”, “Negro Spirituals”, and “Folk Songs of 
the American Negro”. Yet, every now and then, 
some one comes forward with the statement that 
this music is not original with the Negro, but 
is nothing more than an imitation of the white 
man’s music. It is sometimes advanced that this 
music is mot American, and can form no part 
of American music. 

No one who gives due thot to this subject 
can arrive at any other conclusion, than that this 
music is original with the Negro, and that it is 
genuinely American. 

Let us look into the nature of Folk Song. It 
is the musical expression of the feelings of a 
people as a whole. It is primitive and simple; 
spontaneous and sincere. It is natural and por- 
trays the crudities of an undeveloped condition. 
It is the product and possession of the whole 
people and a history of their racial life. 

Let us consider briefly the peoples who settled 
America, and the conditions surrounding them: 
The Englishman, the Scot, the Spaniard, the 
Dutch, the Swede, and the Portuguese, all came 
from civilizations fully developed. They were 
all beyond the stage of folk song creation, for 
civilization atrophies those conditions from which 
folk songs grow. 

The Negro was the only immigrant to this 
country who was capable of producing Folk 
Song. He was in a primitive state, untouched 
by the folk-song-atrophying influences of civili- 
zation, emotional, of a musical temperament and 
naturally expressing himself in song. 

The new world was a wonderland to the im- 
migrants, and especially to the African. All the 
newness, strangeness and vastness; the moun- 
tains, rivers, and bays; the climate and the peo- 
ple; all these were overwhelming. They gave 
him new experiences which had to be expressed. 

No wonder he sang! Rather would it have 
been wonderful if he had not sung and produced 
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a Folk song; for all the necessary and appro- 
priate forces and influences worked together in 
complete harmony to create the Folk Song of 
the American Negro. 

The musical vehicle thru which he conveyed 
these first new experiences was indeed simple. 
It was a scale of only five notes, the pentatonic 
scale, 1, 2, 3, 5, 6. This was purely and wholly 
African, and has been taken as a basis for argu- 
ment to prove that the Negro’s music is not 
American. But such argument is futile and 
valueless because it is the spirit which must de- 
termine whether or not this music is American, 
Does this music express America, or any part 
of American life? 

The Negro expressed in his music that part 
of America that he knew, the South; and that 
character of American life of which he was a 
considerable part—bondage. 

“Steal Away to Jesus” was a protest against 
a master’s prohibition against religious services; 
it was a declaration of adhesion to that com- 
mandment, “Thou shalt have no other God be- 
fore Me”; a declaration of a perfect belief in 
that pronouncement of the Christ, “He who is 
ashamed of Me before men, of him will I be 
ashamed before my Father in Heaven.” 


“No mo’ peck of meal for me, 
No mo’, no mo’, 

No mo’ peck of meal for me, 
Many thousands gone.” 


So do they all 


That song tells its own story. 
tell their 


tell their stories—even the melodies 
stories. 

What could be more expressive of the easy, 
smooth, luxurious southern life than such melo- 
dies as “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot”, “Roll, 
Jordan, Roll”, “O Freedom”, “Balm in Gilead”, 
and hundreds of others? Music like this is 
found no where in all the world except in the 
Southern States of the United States of America. 

Some decades after his arrival here, the Negro 
changed his scale from the pentatonic to sexa- 
tonic, from a five tone to a six tone scale. Thus 
he created an entirely new scale, no longer 
African but American, and original with him- 
self. This was accomplished thru the addition 
of flat 7—a note expressing complete surprise. 
After this new creation the Folk Song was gen- 
erally expressed in this scale. 

The best known songs which illustrate this 
original American scale are “Great Camp Meet- 
ing”, “Roll, Jordan, Roll”. There can be no 
doubt that the flat 7 is the expression of con- 
summate surprise. It is quite credible that this 
surprise struck the African thru the newness, 
strangeness and suddenness of the new world 
which broke upon his vision. The note express- 
ing all this is the flat 7 and is the note that 
evolves the African into the American scale— 
which is 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, flat 7. This flat 7 is not 
an accidental, but a natural. 

This scale is original with the American 
Negro, and is American. The evolution of the 
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pentatonic (African) into the sexatonic (Ameri- 
can) scale was contemporaneous with the evo- 
lution of the African into the American. 


The rhythm and highly developed syncopation 
of this music are peculiarly its own. Any vio- 
lation of these two qualities destroys the char- 
acter and the individuality of the music. So 
intense was his love for perfection in rhythm 
that the creator of this music resorted to origi- 
nal inventions, where the text of the song was 
lacking in word or phrase, meeting the demands 
of rhythm. 


““Judg-a-ment, Judg-a-ment, 
Judg-a-ment day is a-rollin’ aroun’ 
Judg-a-ment, Judg-a-ment, 

O how I long to go.” 

“Good News! The chariot’s a-comin’ 
Good News! The chariot’s a-comin’ 
Good News! The chariot’s a-comin’ 

An’ I don’t want a leave a-me behin’.” 


There are hundreds of songs that employ this 
invention, showing abhorrence of faulty or in- 
different rhythm. 


When Dvorak began his quest for some char- 
acter of music to furnish a basis and an inspira- 
tion for an American National Music, and in the 
course of his investigations began the study of 
the Negro Folk Music, what struck him more 
forcibly than any other quality was syncopation. 
It was a kind of musical expression quite new 
to him. He had met it nowhere, except in 
America, and to him it was a very interesting 
subject for study. 


Evidence answers that this music is already 
being employed as a basis and inspiration of 


In Darkest 
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“Well if you have come here to teach the 
‘nigger’ to be useful, you will find the best white 
people will be with you; but if you have come 
to educate him to dress up and quit work, my 
advice would be to you to pass on.” Thus spoke 
“Colonel” Chapman, a white man, a Civil War 
Veteran and Attorney at Law, to the young 
stripling, William H. Holtzclaw, when he 
appeared in the town of Utica, in the south- 
western part of Mississippi, to begin work as 
a school teacher, twenty years ago. 

Utica’s reputation was unenviable at that time 
for several reasons, but largely because it was 
in Copiah County, not far from this village 
where disturbances were such in Reconstruction 
times that the Congress of the United States 
sent a commission there to investigate the treat- 
ment of the Negroes. Mr. Holtzclaw lost no 
time, however, in calling a mass meeting of 
Negroes, before whom he laid his plans and 
proposed the organization of what was called 
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American music, such as we have. American 
History and Encyclopedia of Music says: “The 
Negro has exerted an influence in the history of 
Music in America, not only by means of his own 
song, but indirectly thru the efforts of the Ncgro 
minstrel, whose inspirations were derived from 
Negro sources. 

“America owes much to the Negro in the 
creation and development of its popular music, 
for a large part of such music is due directly 
or indirectly to Negro sources.” 

The influence of this music is also to be ob- 
served in our Gospel hymns of to-day, as well 
as in our distinctive American national product 
—Ragtime. Melody, Rhythm and Syncopation 
are employed to the point of irresistibility. Such 
composers as Burleigh, Dett, White, and Diton, 
have used this music thematically and have pro- 
duced works that are truly American. 

Thematically this music is of boundless 
wealth. Such melodies as “Go Down, Moses”, 
“Nobody’ Knows the Trouble I See”, “Deep 
River”, “Listen to the Lambs’, “Somebody's 
Knocking at Your Door”, have certain possibili- 
ties of development. That these Folk Songs 
have the possibility of Art Music development 
has been clearly demonstrated by Dvorak, Chad- 
wick, Schoenefeld, Burleigh, F. J. Work, Dett, 
and Coleridge-Taylor. 

Conditions point to the plain truth that, since 
the Negro Folk Song is the only American Folk 
Music that meets the scientific definition of Folk 
Song, since it is so rich in theme and in the 
beauty of its melody, since it is so comprehen- 
sive, so strikingly original and so strong in its 
appeal, it is the only natural basis and inspira- 
tion for American National Music. 

In the building of her National Music, 
America will surely follow Nature and Truth. 
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by the ambitious name “Educational Associa- 
tion”, preliminary to starting at that place an 
Industrial School which he had in mind. 

The Negroes came from far and near and 
gathered at the little church, a mile out of town, 
and listened to the young Professor’s propo- 
sition. There was much skepticism but the 
Professor’s argument won everything and the 
organization took place. Mr. Holtzclaw him- 
self has told the story of his first effort in such 
a way that I think it is well worth repeating. 
He says: “After we were organized, we decided 
to take subscriptions and pledges to start the 
new school, as it could not be started without 
funds. The hat was passed around the audience 
and came back empty; then a table was placed 
in front of the pulpit and everybody did come 
up and pass by the table, but when the deacons 
counted the money, it was found that just 
seventy-five cents had been contributed to start 
the new school. This was little enough, but we 
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had to start somewhere. The trouble arose 
when we had to determine who was to be the 
treasurer. Several efforts were made and more 
than an hour of time consumed in an effort to 
find someone who could be trusted by all the 
rest to hold the money. These efforts proved 
futile. No one could be found that everyone 
else would trust, and as I was a new man, no 
one would trust me. They said a man had been 
there the year before with a similar proposition, 
had gone away with what funds he collected and 
had not been heard from since. So there we 
were. Presently someone in the audience sug- 
gested that Colonel W. J. Ferguson, a white man 
and President of the Bank of Utica, be elected 
treasurer. This was done and a committee of 
five was appointed to take the seventy-five cents 
to Mr. Ferguson, as treasurer, and notify him 
of his election. Mr. Ferguson, as a matter of 
fact, considered it a big joke; but after a talk 
with me he accepted the seventy-five cents and 
also the office of treasurer of the proposed 
school.” 

Mr. Holtzclaw had deliberately selected this 
particular spot for his life work, but not without 
an object for this county contained more than 
39,000 Negroes and about 20,000 whites. Of 
the Negro population, 13,000 or fully one-third 
could not read or write. Besides, Mississippi 
itself was a typical black belt state and contained 
more than a million Negroes 

As a matter of fact, this was the beginning of 
what has turned out to be one of the leading 
educational institutions in the South. Mr. Fer- 
guson became its legal treasurer and remained 
so until his death, a few years ago. He not only 
held many thousands of dollars, year by year, 
but provided funds up into the thousands, from 
time to time, to tide the institution over tight 
places. 

So much for the beginning; but the most 
interesting part of this story is not the beginning, 
rather it is what has been accomplished during 
these twenty years since the institution was first 
established, one mile from the town of Utica, 
on a plantation of one hundred acres of land. 
Its buildings at the first were of a temporary 
character. In 1909, a cyclone visited that sec- 
tion of the state and so injured the temporary 
buildings that it did not seem wise to use them 
further. One of the largest was completely 
demolished. The problem of finding suitable 
drinking water also proved difficult to solve, and 
other problems arose, some of them so serious 
that a meeting of the Board of Trustees was 
called. This board was composed of northern 
white men and southern white men and Negroes. 
At this meeting it was decided that the institu- 
tion, while entering upon the construction of 
permanent buildings, should be relocated. Sub- 
sequently a new location of 1600 acres, five 
miles from the town, was purchased and the new 
structures erected thereon. Thus the institution 
became a permanent fixture. 

During the thirteen years that have since 
elapsed, permanent buildings of concrete have 
been erected; industries have been established; 
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well planned institution has been organ- 
At the present time this institution, The 
Normal and Industrial Institute, is still 
under the direction of William H. Holtzclaw, 
the founder, who is also the principal. As a 
Massachusetts woman, I had heard much of this 
work at Utica during the past few years and 
when recently I decided to study conditions in 
the South, I first made my way to this particular 
institution. To say that I was surprised when 
I reached there, is to express it mildly. It was 
my first visit to a well organized institution for 
Negroes. What struck me most forcibly was 
just what I had not expected to see, the cordial 
relations between the races. I reached there on 
a day when some public exercise of considerable 
importance was in progress. The principle 
speaker was one of the leading white men of 
the state and there were many white men and 
women and over two thousand Negroes on the 
grounds, and these were as friendly as I have 
ever seen them anywhere. It required only a 
superficial inspection to see how comprehensive 
was the work being done. There were twenty 
trades and industries being taught to more than 
five hundred Negro boys and girls and these 
were presided over by twenty teachers, all edu- 
cated at Hampton, Tuskegee, Fisk, and other 
leading institutions for Negroes. I was struck 
by the accuracy with which the industry was 
taught, as well as the work in the academic 
division of the school. The religious work, pre- 
sided over by a chaplain, was up to my expecta- 
tions. It was not until I had a chance to travel 
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over one hundred miles in the country out from 
this institution that I began to realize the value 
of the work. There is such a great difference 
between the work that is being taught at the 
Utica Institute and the kind of work one sees 
on the plantations stretched out in the distance 
from every highway. The more I saw, the more 
I was convinced of the value of the kind of 
teaching that Booker T. Washington advocated 
in his life time. During my visit, there was pres- 
ent on the grounds a trained newspaper man, 
editor of the Jackson Daily News, Mississippi's 
leading daily paper. This is what appeared in 
his paper the next morning: 

“A person who visits the Utica Normal and 
Industrial Institute for the first time gets the 
surprise of his life. There are mighty few 
Jackson citizens who realize the size of the in- 
stitution or the scope of its work. It is a bit 
of a jolt to learn that the enrollment is larger than 
that of any college in Jackson, and compares 
favorably with that of some of the largest in- 
stitutions in the state. During the term just 
closed, there were 526 students enrolled, the 
academic classes covering instructions from the 
fifth to the twelfth grades, inclusive. All of the 
pupils are enrolled in some vocational course- 
blacksmithing, carpentry, farming, laundry 
work, broom-making, brick manufacturing, do- 
mestic science, nursing, and many other useful 
occupations. More than 300 of the pupils are 


boarders at the institution, and they come from 
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all sections of the state for instruction under 
a faculty of surprising efficiency. 

Illustrative of the character of the work being 
done in this school is the new dormitory for 
boys, now nearing completion. It is built of 
concrete blocks made by the students. A brick 
plant, making bricks with cement and sand, is 
now turning out bricks at the rate of 10,000 per 
day, to be used in the construction of another 
building. The new community house, made pos- 
sible by a donation of $1,400 from the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund, was erected with student labor, 
and practically all of the lumber was manufac- 
tured at the saw-mill plant at the school grounds. 

During the session just closed, the cost of 
maintaining the institution was approximately 
$80,000 but more than $30,000 of this was de- 
rived from the fruits of student labor, thus re- 
ducing the net cash cost to about $59,000 per 
session. The school owns a tract of 1,600 acres 
f good land; a splendid looking truck crop, 
soon to be matured, will be marketed at a profit 
of probably $5,000. 

A new training school has been completed, 
for which voluntary contributions _ totalled 
$7,000, many citizens of Jackson giving liberally 
to the cause. 

A well equipped hospital, recently opened, is 
in charge of a competent Negro physician. The 
operating-room is as modern as you could find 
in any small town in the state. Plans for beau- 
tifying the grounds have been adopted, and the 
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landscaping work is well under way. When it 
is completed, the Utica Normal and Industrial 
Institute will be one of the most attractive show 
places in the commonwealth. 


Behind all this is the genius of one man— 
W. H. Holtzclaw, an Alabama Negro who came 
to Mississippi twenty years ago, to teach school 
at $4.50 per month. Beginning with practically 
nothing, he has slowly but steadily built up an 
institution of which all Mississippians, whether 
white or black, have just cause to be proud. 


Nowhere in the commonwealth will you find 
a more happy, contented or prosperous Negro 
citizenship than in the vicinity of Utica. While 
enroute to Utica Institute, in company with Mr. 
D. C. Simmons, prominent Utica merchant and 
member of the Board of Trustees, I asked: 


“Has there been a labor exodus from this 
section of the country?” 


“None at all”, was the prompt reply. “We 
have all the labor we need. Our colored people 
are prosperous and satisfied and it is largely due 
to the work of the Utica Normal and Industrial 
Institute that we have no labor troubles.” 

Incidently the white people of the Utica 
community are intensely proud of the institution 
and give it their cordial support, both in a moral 
and a financial way. An annual meeting of the 
Board of Trustees recently was presided over 
by one of the foremost citizens of Utica, Hon. 
Z. Wardlaw serving in the absence of Rev. 
Henry E. Cobb of New York, chairman of the 
board, who could not be present. Bishop Theo- 
dore DuBose Bratton and Hon. W. M. Buie, 
of this city, are members of the Committee on 
Investment of Endowment Fund and the Board 
membership of twenty members is about equally 
divided between the white and colored races. 


What struck me most forcibly was the fact 
that altho from $80,000 to $100,000 is required 
each year to carry on the work, the principal 
has been from the beginning largely responsible 
for the raising of these necessary funds, with 
only the moral support of his trustees. How- 
ever, this has been worth everything to him be- 
cause of the character of the men who consti- 
tute the trustees, for instance, Henry E. Cobb 
a leading clergyman of New York City; Mr 
D. C. Simmons, a leading banker in the town of 
Utica; and Bishop Theo- 
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from the institution might be prevented. This 
matter was entered into and plans were made for 
the raising of an Endowment Fund of One Mil- 
lion Dollars, the income from which would go a 
long way towards supporting the institution. 
The trustees instructed Principal Holtzclaw to 
make a nation wide appeal for this sum. In 
discussing the matter with Principal Holtzclaw, 
he showed me letters from friends in different 
parts of the country, which convinced me that 
the trustees are not the only ones who are inter- 
ested in this endowment. A letter from a New 
York woman, for instance, expresses the desire 
to contribute to the endowment. A letter from 
a leading lawyer in Buffalo, New York, sug- 
gests that one thousand men be found who would 
give $1,000 a piece and asks that he be put 
down as one. Various other suggestions are 
among the letters. Thus the principal and 
trustees feel encouraged. 


When I asked Principal Holtzclaw, in this 
connection, if the burden of carrying this insti- 
tution had not began to tell on him, he promptly 
replied: “Not that I have noticed. I have grown 
up with the work and it does not seem more 
difficult today than it did the first year; but the 
changing conditions of the country sometimes 
cause anxiety.” 


Because of the things I had heard and read 
about the attitude of the whites towards the 
Negroes in Mississippi, I was at great pains to 
determine what this attitude really was, in this 
particular place, towards this important feature 
of Negro life, and if I am to judge by appear- 
ances, I am convinced that agencies such as this 
school are the kind needed to bring about a satis- 
factory solution of the race situation in the 
South. I was driven to this conclusion, some- 
what against my will, by such expressions as 
these, for instance: “Holtzclaw is engaged in a 
splendid work, the training and educating of the 
colored youth in the state, and is entitled to the 
careful consideration and material help of our 
citizens everywhere.”—L. M. Russell, Governor 
of Mississippi. “Holtzclaw is doing a magnifi- 
cent piece of constructive work among his people 
in this section of the state.”"—F. M. Coleman, 





dore D. Bratton of Miss- 
issippi; and other prom- 
inent figures. A _ meet- 
ing was held while I was 
on the grounds and every- 
one seemed to realize that 
the time had come in the 
history of the institution 
when the burden of rais- 
ing funds must be some- 
what lifted from the prin- 
cipal’s shoulders, so that 
his continued absence 
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cation, Hinds County. 
“The Utica Normal and 
Industrial Institution is 
making a very distinct 
and very constructive and 
very substantial contri- 
bution to the solution of 
the inter-racial problem 
in the South, in accor- 
dance with the only prin- 
ciple which offers any 
hope of real ‘ 
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B. W. Godfrey, 
Secretary, Y.M.C.A. 
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The Negro Population of Waterbury, Connecticut 


A SURVEY 





by the 


DEPARTMENT OF RESEARCH AND INVESTIGATIONS OF THE NATIONAL 
URBAN LEAGUE 


By Charles S. Johnson, Director 


Specialization reaches a high degree in Con- 
necticut cities. Each is a community given a 
distinct character, it seems, by its dominant in- 
dustry. Manufacturing is a tradition, and the 
state has developed a long list of inventors of 
ingenious and useful articles. Many of these, 
home made, and known as “Yankee Notions”, 
peddled from town to town throughout the 
country, were not only the forerunners of a high 
specialization in industries in the state, but an 
essential expression of a fairly widespread folk 
technique. Hartford is known throughout the 
country as the home of insurance; Bridgeport 
as the corset center, manufacturing 19 per cent. 
of the country’s supply; Meriden as the silver 
city; New Haven as a hardware center; and 
Waterbury as the brass city. 

Altho a comparatively small city, Waterbury 
manufactures 50 per cent of all the brass goods 
consumed by the United States. Anything made 
of brass can be secured here. The common- 
place and very useful pin, eyelets for shoes and 
buttons, the familiar one cent piece, and numer- 
ous other ordinary articles are manufactured in 
Waterbury. Here also is located the largest 
clock factory in the world; more and cheaper 
clocks and watches are sent out from Waterbury 
than from any other city. 

Just as in Hartford, the capital, the numerous 
interests and manufacturers of fine tools have 
developed and attracted a specialized type of 
worker, so in Waterbury, the brass and copper 
industries, with their enormous prestige and 
universal usefulness, have created a distinct and 
self-conscious group of skilled workers. The 
manufacture of brass ware on a large scale 
originated here—a transition in button making 
from iron ones covered with silver to cheaper 
ones made of brass. The city’s preeminence in 
this line has remained unrivalled for over one 
hundred and twenty-five years. 

These factors have exercised an unmistakable 
influence upon the character and growth, cus- 
toms and traditions, of the city. 

The town was settled in 1677, organized as a 
borough in 1825, and chartered as a city in 1853. 
In 1850 the population was 5,137. Between 1850 
and 1860 the population increased 100 per cent; 
between 1860 and 1870 it increased 30 per cent; 
about 1870 the tide of European immigration be- 
gan to be felt. The city has been a favorite 
location for Irish immigrants. In 1900 their 
number was more than twice as large as any 
other foreign group. The Italians, who first be- 
gan arriving in the Connecticut valley about 


Note:—The data of this report were gathered during 
April and May 1923. 





1870, have gradually increased their numbers 
until now their population exceeds even that of 
the Irish. 

Connecticut has offered unusual inducements 
to immigration. The order in which these various 
nationalities came corresponds in general outline 
with the order of immigration to the United 
States. “The three most important foreign 
groups in the city of Waterbury are the Italians, 
the Irish, and the Russians. These last named 
include the Lithuanians who first came in 1890, 
Russian Poles, and Russian Jews. 

In 1920 the composition of the population was 
as follows: 


Per cent of 
on Number Population 
Native white, native parentage....22,122 25.0 
Native white, foreign parentage....31,211 34.0 
Native white, mixed parentage.... 7,484 8.0 
Foreign born whites...... 29,894 32.0 
Negroes ......... iiascia 951 1.0 

Total 91,662 100.0 


The present bulk of population represents 
practically a new stock. There are more foreign 
born and more persons of foreign parentage 
than native whites. These man the industries 
created by the genius of the sturdy first settlers. 
But this source of labor has been seriously 
checked. Whereas 33,192 new arrivals in 1914 
gave their intended destination as Connecticut 
the number fell to 5,719 during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1922. : 

Waterbury covers an area of 29 square miles 
with 236 miles of paved streets. There are five 
wards, so divided as to radiate from the center 
of the city and include business, residential and 
rural sections. The Naugatuck River passes 
thru the city, running southward, and the flat 
land along its banks provides a convenient loca- 
tion both for the industries and the homes of the 
workers. 

There is a municipal water system valued at 
$10,000,000; a library of 115,000 volumes; a 
good school system which includes three high 
schools; seven parks; two hospitals; three daily 
newspapers ; and street railway connections with 
forty-two towns. The thriftiness of the people 
is suggested in the fact that over 70 per cent 
have bank accounts aggregating approximately 
35 million dollars. ‘ 

The war prompted the expansion of industries 
and drew a large number of workers from sur- 
rounding towns. Both the industrial expansion 
and the business growth gradually consumed the 
available home sites, in some quarters threaten- 
ing and causing congestion, relieved only by the 
retreat of workers to the hills for home sites 
within the range of their resources. The lack of 
adequate water supply, sewerage disposal, and 
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transportation in these new sites, however, has 
occasioned serious difficulties to proper living.* 

The population of the city as given by the 
census of 1920 was 91,715. A later estimate, for 
1923, sets the figures at 102,000. 

THE NEGRO POPULATION 

The 1920 census gives the Negro population 
of Waterbury as 951. Of these, 174 were in 
school, 547 were working (383 men and 164 
women), 67 were under five years of age, too 
young for school or work, leaving but 153 per- 
sons in the entire population not working. In 
this last group are housewives, children 
five years of age not working, the sick, unem- 
ploy ed, and the superannuated. 

In these figures, however, are not included the 
persons of Negro blood from the Portuguese 
colonies, distinct in habits and traditions but 
physically similar, who are classed with, live 
with and are frequently compared with the 
American Negro population. These number 
about 200. Since 1920 there has been a small 
but perceptible influx of Negroes born in the 
South, some coming direct, others from nearby 
sections of the state. This migration has been 
very largely of unattached men, some single, 
some with families in the South. The fact that 
they had established no definite home connec- 
tions in Waterbury made them extremely diffi- 
cult to reach and only an estimate of the number 
is possible. Such an estimate would scarcely 
exceed 150 for the entire period since the 1920 
census. Roughly, then, the entire Negro popu- 
lation including Portuguese Negroes in 1923 
might be placed at 1,300. 

As in practically every other city, the Negroes 
in Waterbury live in rather close contact. There 
are not exclusively Negro sections, but what 
amounts practically to the same,—there are’sec- 
tions in close proximity in which over 90 per 
cent of the Negro population live. Here also 
live others, but whereas these are here because 
of cheap rents and low standards which fre- 
quently accompany such voluntary residence, the 
Negroes find it extremely difficult, often im- 
possible, to move out. The difference is evident 
even in the census figures of the population of 
the city by wards. Seventy-six per cent of the 
Negro population live in Wards I and II and in 
a very small sector of the two wards which 
overlap them on the borders. Their actual resi- 
dence area is confined to a few rather thickly 
populated streets. 

The racial distribution among the wards is in- 
teresting. The native born, tho distributed in all 
the wards, have their largest relative population 
in the newest neighborhoods (the Sixth Ward). 
Ward No. I, which includes the residential “no 
man’s land”, has the highest relative population 
of Negroes and foreign born, and the smallest, 
but one, of the native born. 

The Negro population is showing within 
recent years a tendency to draw even closer to- 
gether. In 1890, 54 per cent of the Negro popu- 
lation lived in the First and Second Wards. In 
1920 the concentration had reached 78 per cent. 
*Result of a Field Study in Waterbury Conn. Infant 
Mortality Series No. 7, page 19. 
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Other racial groups show a striking displace- 
ment. Over the brief period of ten years—1910 
and 1920—there is a notable decrease in the 
number and proportion of native whites and 
Irish in these wards and a corresponding in- 
crease in the number and proportion of Italians 
and Russians. This suggests the movement to 
more desirable neighborhoods of the native 
whites and of the earlier immigrants who pros- 
per. 

The nature of Waterbury industries has been 
prohibitive of a large Negro population. There 
are practically no old established Negro families 
and probably less than twenty Negroes over 
middle age in the entire population who were 
born in the city. This is extremely important 
from the point of view of the social structure 
and traditions of the group. Their principal 
occupations have been domestic service with 
here and there a lone exceptional case of a 
Negro in a good paying industrial position. 

The city has not until recently invited Negro 
labor and has had practically no accommoda- 
tions for Negro families. The oldest Negro 
residents are early migrants from North Caro- 
lina and Virginia, some of whom have lived in 
the city as long as forty years. Mere chance 
seems to have led them to the city and they in 
turn brought their families and sent for their 
friends. The summer resorts in North Carolina 
at one time attracted many Waterbury white 
residents who brought back Negro servants to 
fill an ever insistent demand for domestic serv- 
ants. These also have been a strong influence in 
attracting others from their home town and state. 

The close blood relationship of Negro families 
now among the oldest residents suggests further 
this method of population increase. These 
Negroes usually were closely associated with 
prominent white families as servants and do- 
mestic assistants. Several outstanding instances 
of successful workers are remembered by the 
residents. One Negro girl was educated by a 
prominent white family, given special business 
training and a clerical position in a bank, which 
she held with credit. Another Negro was a 
drug clerk and soda dispenser in a popular drug 
store until it was purchased by a drug store 
syndicate. He maintained a reputation for be- 
ing the best in his line in the city. Still another 
Negro rose to a position of clerk in the office of 
one of the industrial plants. He was subse- 
quently accused of dishonesty and discharged, 
leaving behind a blanket barrier against the em- 
ployment of Negroes in any capacity. Another 
rose to a similar position in a different plant 
and accumulated sufficient money to establish 
himself in the trucking business, which he con- 
ducted successfully for many years. A _ brick 
mason, after a long competition with the union 
of his craft which refused to admit him, finally 
abandoned the fight and moved to New York. At 
various times there have been five highly skilled 
Negro workers, four casters of metal, and one 
metallurgist. There is at present a Negro fore- 
man in the slitting department of the wire mills 
of one large plant, who has maintained his posi- 
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tion with distinction for a number of years. His 
relations with the white workers under his sup- 
ervision have been agreeable. Still another Negro, 
a graduate pharmacist, while not able to secure 
work in the line of his special training, has been 
placed in charge of the dispensary of one of the 
plants. 

There have been a few successful business 
ventures, practically all of which depended upon 
and received the support of the white population. 
There is a real estate dealer and an insurance 
broker who draws his clientele from the home 
seeking industrial white workers. Of the busi- 
nesses patronized exclusively by Negroes, all 
are personal service places which include two 
barbershops, a tea-room, and a boarding house. 
There is one Negro dentist of exceptional skill 
whose Negro practice amounts to less than five 
per cent of the whole. There was, until recently, 
a Negro physician with a considerably larger pro- 
portion of his practise among Negroes. 

In business relations of the nature described, 
there has been a conspicuous absence of racial 
considerations—the number of Negroes has 
been too small either to support entirely busi- 
nesses conducted by Negroes or to create group- 
conscious sentiments which usually accompany 
group competition. 

In the industries, to be treated later in this 
report, there have been few Negro workers and 
of those employed, preference has frequently 
been given to the Portuguese Negroes from the 
Virgin and Canary Islands. They are, as a rule, 
hard workers, intent upon accumulating money 
to return to their homes. For the most part, 
single men, they live together cheaply and clan- 
ishly, tho within the neighborhoods of Negro 
residence. The limited range of occupations for 
them prompts an unusual worship of their jobs. 
They associate rarely with American Negroes 
and are sometimes regarded by the latter as 
their most dangerous competitors within certain 
restricted limits. 


THE INTENSIVE SURVEY 

A more intimate picture of the Negro popula- 
tion,—a cross section, is provided in the study 
of 100 families. The estimated American Ne- 
gro population of the area selected for study 
was 850. The 100 families visited had a total 
of 400 persons, about one-half of the estimated 
population of the area and about 42 per cent. of 
the population of the city, as given by the census 
of 1920. 

The unnatural composition of the Negro 
group is evident both in the unusually large per- 
centages in the age groups 25 to 34, 35 to 44, 
and in the unusually small percentage of child- 
ren. This suggests migration of adults as a 
strong factor in population increase. 

Among the Negroes 7.1 per cent of the popu- 
lation was under five years of age as compared 
with 11.4 per cent. for the city as a whole. On 
the other hand, for the age limits 35-44 the 
proportion for Negroes was 20.0 per cent. as 
compared with 14.6 per cent. for the city as a 
whole, even with the large number of adult im- 
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migrants included. 

More Waterbury Negroes were born in Norih 
Carolina than in Waterbury; specifically, “x 
were born in North Carolina and 96 in Wat 
bury; over half of all the residents were born 
in the South, altho 58 per cent of these had been 
in Waterbury over ten years. There is a strong 
current of migration, both old and new, fr 
North Carolina and Virgina. This observation 
is substantiated by the frequent evidences of 
families sending to their home state for other 
members and for their friends. There is also re- 
latively little migration to Waterbury from othe: 
New England States. 


ECONOMIC STATUS 


Home Ownership 


Home ownership is small in Waterbury even 
among the general population. In 1920 there 
were 19,127 homes, of which only 5,731 or 39 
per cent. were owned. Ownership for Water 
bury Negroes could not be secured. However, 
for the county which includes Waterbury, of a 
total of 1,381 city homes occupied by Negroes, 
176 were owned by Negroes. The survey located 
16 homes in Waterbury. Many Negro families 
living outside of the area covered, however, own 
their homes. This is, in part, one means by 
which it is possible to escape from the com- 
munity. 

Rents and Living Costs 

In 1921 the Chamber of Commerce made a 
survey of living costs. This study revealed that 
rents had increased generally about 6.3 per cent. 
The average rental for the entire city, including 
all types of homes, rose from $22.90 a month in 
1920 to $24.40 in 1921. In 1916, at the request 
of the citizens, the Governor of Connecticut ap- 
pointed a committee to investigate the charges 
of rent gouging in Waterbury. This he did on 
the belief that such exploitation by landlords 
was obstructing the work in ammunitions for the 
war. This committee reported that the usual 
average rent increases discovered by them sus- 
tained the charges made. The average pre-war 
rental -per room in Waterbury was $2.64 per 
month or $13.20 for a five room dwelling. The 
committee found an increase of about 84 per 
cent. in average rentals. This rental during the 
war crisis averaged $27.76. 

The hilly conformity of the city, which pre- 
vents the extension of water and sewerage to the 
suburbs, the fact that there are practically no 
suburbs, that fewer workers than in the other 
cities find it convenient to live outside the city 
and come in to work, render Waterbury easily 
susceptible to housing difficulties. The Negro 
population is even more strictly limited. For, 
aside from being unable to move to the outskirts 
of the city, the antagonistic sentiment of whites 
prevents them from moving outside of the nar- 
row limits of a recognized “Negro area”. The 
result has been a much greater degree of con- 
gestion and higher rentals. 

The largest number of Negro families pays 
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$25.00 per month for five rooms. This is larger 
than the average for the city, as revealed in the 
study by the Chamber of Commerce in 1921. 
Further, the average rental per room for the 
Negro families studied was $4.46, an increase 
of 68 per cent. over 1914, the pre war level, as 
revealed by the study of the Municipal Bureau. 

A comparison of the rentals paid by Negroes 
with those for native and foreign whites is possi- 
ble on the basis of figures collected by the Child- 
ren’s Bureau in 1918. 

Of 2,197 families (in which births had oc- 
curred) 265 or 12 per cent. owned their homes, 
as compared with 16 per cent. of 100 Negro 
families included in the first survey. Ninety-two 
per cent. of these white families paid less than 
$20.00 a month rent, as compared with 44 per 
cent of the Negro families. Two and three- 
tenths per cent. of the white families paid $25.00 
to $35.00 rent per month, as compared with 22 
per cent. of the Negro families. In other words, 
ten times as many Negroes as whites are forced 
to pay $25.00 to $35.00 a month rent, altho the 
incomes of both are about equal and frequently 
less in the case of Negroes who are more often 
excluded from skilled occupations. 


Housing 


The most prevalent type of dwelling occupied 
by Negroes is the three family house. The in- 
stances of gross over-crowding are rare. If any- 
thing, it seems that there is more pressing need 
of smaller houses with less rental to accommo- 
date the naturally small families. The houses in 
Wards I and II, where most of the Negroes live, 
are old and extremely difficult to keep in repair. 


Measurement of the state of repairs and sani- 
tary conditions of the homes as presented in this 
study is subject to the qualification of the sub- 
jective estimate of several investigators. The 
general trend of estimates, however, suggests un- 
favorable conditions. Of 92 houses, on which 
there were complete returns, 3 were rated as 
being in very good condition; 29 were rated as 
good; 42 were classed as only fair; 12 as poor; 
and 6 as very poor. Of these homes, 30 had 
gas or electricity, running water and baths and 
toilets—regarded as a minimum classification of 
“all modern conveniences”; 44 homes lacked 
one or more of these necessities to comfort and 
health, and 18 had none of them. 


The Negro tenants complain of the difficulty 
of keeping their premises clean. The garbage 
and refuse in several streets of the neighborhood 
was not collected during the entire winter, altho 
collectors were observed attending their jobs on 
nearby streets occupied by white residents. The 
hilly unkept sections of Negro residence at best 
are unattractive. Several neat and well-kept 
houses, occupied and in some instances owned 
by Negroes located here, are obscured by the 
overwhelming scragginess of the section. The 


tenement house law of the city gives little relief, 
for it only applies to houses built since its 
passage. 

—Infant Mortality, Results of a Field Study in Water- 
bury, Conn. 
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RECREATION 


For wholesome and agreeable diversion, there 
are practically no facilities. This does not mean 
that the city has no activities. There are, for 
example, seven parks in the city, but none are 
so located as to be conveniently reached from the 
Negro neighborhoods. The children play in the 
streets. For the boys there is a Scout Troop 
which meets in the Methodist Church on Pearl 
Street. The girls have no such organization. A 
complaint from younger persons between fifteen 
and twenty, frequent and earnest, was that 
“There was no place to go and nothing to do.” 
In these laments were mixed hopelessness and 
more than a suggestion of desperation. The 
one hall at which they have been able to give 
quiet parties is rapidly becoming undersirable 
thru the growing number of boisterous ruffians, 
many of whom are Portuguese Negroes. In this 
connection it is interesting to note the frequency 
of delinquency in these ages among the colored 
girls. 

The question of the use of leisure time was 
touched upon in the individual questionnaires. 
All have sometime for recreation: the afternoons 
usually for the girls, the evenings for the boys; 
Saturday afternoons, evenings, and Sundays for 
working men and women. The present use of 
the time was limited to church, home, street, and 
occasionally the moving-picture theatre. The 
average church attendance for all churches com- 
bined totals less than 200 on Sunday and 75 for 
ordinary week-day services. Church affairs of 
a social nature attract a larger number. But at 
the best estimate, less than one-fourth of the 
population is reached. 


THE NEGRO WORKING POPULATION 

The Negro working population is a small pro- 
portion of the total working force of the city, 
altho the proportion of adults among the Neg- 
roes is 50 per cent. greater than that of the na- 
tive white population and about 10 per cent. 
greater than the proportion for all classes of the 
population. This suggests a relatively larger 
proportion of single persons, perhaps smaller 
families, and a preponderance of one sex—all of 
which items might well be expected to follow the 
migration of workers and all of which did 
follow. 

The most important industries of Waterbury 
are listed by the Chamber of Commerce, a local 
institution which functions intimately and effec- 
tively. These concerns total 99 small and large 
establishments, with pay-rolls varying from 20 
to 6,000 employees. Information was secured 
from 45 of these plants. These, however, repre- 
sent all the plants employing Negroes and ap- 
proximately 80 per cent. of all employees in 
industrial establishments thruout the city. Of 
these 45 plants, 17 employ Negroes. This group 
of 17 industries includes the largest interests in 
the city and employs a total of 11,430 employees. 

The total number of Negro employees in these 
17 plants is 372, all of whom are men. No pro- 
visions have as yet been made for the employ- 
ment of Negro women in industrial plants. The 
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great bulk of industries manufacture goods re- 
quiring male labor; in those plants in which 
women are employed, employers have been 
averse to introducing Negro women. The rea- 
son is usually assumed, but the implication of 
such comments as were made was that more 
serious matters of sentiment were involved in 
the contact of both races and both sexes. Most 
of the plants have employed Negroes many years 
but in small numbers frequently. This limita- 
tion has in the past been deliberate. The first 
considerable increases were made four years ago, 
the period of the first migration of Negroes 
northward. Strangely enough, the entrance here 
was not made quite so much by Negroes just 
from the South as by Negroes living in the city, 
who grasped their first opportunity to get into 
industry after a long confinement to domestic 
occupations. The proportions in these indus- 
trial positions took another increase during the 
fall of 1922 and the spring of 1923—the period 
of another movement northward of southern Ne- 
groes. This time a larger number of migrants 
found their way into the plants. 


The 1920 census probably would have includ- 
ed a large proportion of the first migration. Yet 
it records but 352 Negro males over 21 years of 
age in Waterbury, and but 302 below the ages 
of 18—44. The rate of increase for the Ne- 
gro population between 1900 and 1910 and be- 
tween 1910 and 1920 was practically the same. 
In 1920, 164 Negro women out of a total of 376, 
ten years of age and over, were working. That 
is to say, 43 per cent. of the Negro women, as 
compared with 28.6 per cent. for all women, was 
working. 


The most interesting feature of the new posi- 
tions of Negroes is their employment on jobs re- 
quiring some degree of skill. This is in part due 
to the nature of industries hard pressed for labor 
of any sort. Ordinarily Negroes are employed 
on unskilled work. The division in the Water- 
bury industries is as follows: 


Number Per Cent 
Skilled 7 2.1 
Semi-skilled 225 60.4 
Unskilled 130 34.9 
Chauffeurs and waiters 10 2.6 
Total 372 100.0 


The Chase Metal Works, employing over 
twice as many Negroes as any other plant in the 
city, classes all of its Negroes as semi-skilled. 
This refers to Negro workers both in the metal 
works and the rolling mills. In the Randolph- 
Clowes Company there are two skilled Negro 
casters and five helpers. At Scoville’s about 
half of the Negro workers, distributed in sixteen 
departments, are engaged on semi-skilled work. 
It is remarked that skilled Negroes rarely 
apply for work. In the American Brass Com- 
pany, which includes three separate concerns, 
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over 30 per cent. of the Negro workers are s mi- 
skilled. In addition, there are two skilled work. 
ers. In the Oakville Company there are ‘wo 
skilled pin-workers, one a man of extraordinary 
accomplishments, speaking three languages. He 
is in charge of outside laborers, all of whom are 
white. Another is a skilled electrician, and still 
another is a clerk. 

This proportion of Negroes with skill in 
Waterbury plants corresponds in general with 
the proportion for the State of Connecticut, with 
a record recently acquired of providing the sec- 
ond largest increase (97 per cent.) in Negr 
skilled workers.* 


OPINION OF EMPLOYERS 


Twelve employers expressed a definite opinion 
regarding the quality of work done by Negroes. 
Of these, nine thought their labor entirely satis- 
factory. Altho none was positively dissatisfied, 
there were in several cases qualified remarks. A 
metal manufacturing concern said: 


_“It has been our experience that for the most part, 
Negroes are not naturally adapted to the rigorous 
duties demanded in heavy mill work, altho occasionally 
some of them made remarkably good workmen in this 
line. The few Negroes that we employ represent the 
best that we have been able to pick out of about forty.” 


Another company regarded them merely as 
“fair; probably somewhat below the average 
white men of their age.” Another concern 
found it hard to get “a good, steady worker.” 
— it was thought, “were inclined to be 
azy. 


Other plants of a similar nature report a dif- 
ferent experience. The Oakville Company, for 
example, said: “We have found them industri- 
ous and faithful workers.” Here, it is appro- 
priate to say, they have been employed in some 
instances as long as twenty years. The disposi- 
tion of the management to grant reasonable op- 
portunities for advancement, in cases meriting 
it, has both encouraged Negro workers to re- 
main in the service and to give more enthusiastic 
and interested service. Another brass concern 
employing 200 men, of whom 16 are Negroes, 
found in their Negro workers a safeguard 
against strikes. The general manager said: “We 
found our Negro employees were loyal during 
strike periods that we have been thru and al- 
ways encourage our employment department to 
engage Negro labor whenever possible.” 


This item of appreciation, even more frequent- 
ly than here noted, figures in the use of Negroes 
who, because of the very general disposition of 
union organization to exclude them from 
memberships, prefer to cast their fortunes an¢ 
their immediate loyalties on the side of the er 
ployers. : 


*Bulletin, United States Department of Labor 


(to be continued) 
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The Migrant 


OPPORTUNITY 


in Pittsburgh 


A Story of the Pittsburgh Urban League 
. § § 


By John T. Clark 


Although it was predicted generally that the 
northward trek of Southern born Negroes would 
be resumed after the period of business depres- 
sion during 1920 and 1921, few anticipated the 
enormous proportions which this movement ac- 
tually assumed when the lid was again removed. 
In the fall of 1922 the first reports of renewed 
business activity reached the Negroes in the 
South, and during November and December of 
1922 the Pittsburgh Urban League received over 
200 letters from prospective migrants seeking 
specific information concerning industrial oppor- 
tunities in the Pittsburgh district. The answer 
was given to the Negro press and within the 
following sixty days over 1500 letters of inquiry 


Witte. 
the last twenty days in May, 1165 Negroes from 
the South, of whom 532 were women, came into 
that station. The Union Station, while the 
largest, is only one of the city’s five railroad sta- 
tions, and arrivals here represent only those who 
purchased or were given tickets in the South. At 
one time six different corporations were bringing 
on an average of one “shipment” per week, rang- 
ing from 35 to 360 Negroes. One concern alone 
averaged 1,000 Negroes for each of the first three 
months in 1923. Moor trucks from Baltimore 
and Washington, which seemed to be collecting 
points for Negroes coming into this district from 
the South Atlantic Seaboard States, brought 
hundreds more. ‘ 








The Baby Show 


were received from Negroes from all sections of 
the South. It is evident that the attention given to 
these inquiries, as well as the reports of labor 
shortage in the district, focused the interest of 
thousands who had already made up their minds 
to move North, upon Pittsburgh, and the flood 
of migrants into the district during the first six 
months almost equalled the total of the first mi- 
gration which followed the outbreak of the 
World War. 

Estimates of the extent of the migration are, 
of course, precarious; but from a variety of 
sources, recording an actual count for a given 
period, it is possible to get a fairly reliable index. 

The colored Travelers’ Aid worker at the 
Union Station, for example, reports that during 





Another evidence that a large influx of Ne- 
groes has swelled our population is disclosed by 
an investigation of 42 houses in the residential 
section, indiscriminately chosen. In not a single 
house was there a family consisting of father, 
mother, and children occupying it alone. From 
1 to 6 lodgers, being of no relation to the fam- 
ilies, were found in 37 of these houses. 

A pastor of a Baptist church reports an in- 
crease in membership of 2,500 during last year. 
One plant has had its Negro working force in- 
creased since September 1922 from 300 to 2,900. 
There is hardly an industry in Pittsburgh which 
has not doubled its Negro working force during 
the past year. All of these facts indicate that 
a considerable number of recent migrants, per- 













































At the Sixth Annual Children’s Picnic. 


haps 25,000, have settled in Pittsburgh. 

The local branch of the Urban League was 
established in 1918, largely because of the prob- 
lems growing out of the sudden influx of south- 
ern Negroes at that time. Its program was 
planned to meet this emergency. The types of 
work then established and even the workers, 
with but two exceptions, are still active, either 
under the direction of the League or some other 
social agency. This experience has been most 
helpful in meeting the problems of the present 
serious influx. 

The two foremost relief-giving organizations 
in the city, the Associated Charities and the 
Society for the Improvement of the Condition 
of the Poor, each added a colored worker to its 
staff soon after the League was established. 
These workers have been of tremendous value 
in handling the many family problems growing 
out of the migration. One worker has nearly 
100 families on her visiting list, 25 per cent of 
which are newcomers. It is interesting to note 
that the problems of the recent migrants differ 
materially from those of earlier migrants. 
These latter families seem unable to throw off 
their “chronic disabilities”. It is difficult to de- 
termine how much the apparent congestion 
among many of these families is due to limited 
room space, and how much to surviving southern 
customs ridiculously out of place in a northern 
city. A great deal of this difficulty is the result 
of inadequate medical facilities and hygienic in- 
struction in the rural section of the South from 
which they came. An unusually high propor- 
tion of the southern women require hospital 
treatment and operations which were necessary 
long before they left their homes in the South. 
These physical disabilities and the expense en- 
tailed for medical care have played no small part 
in the frequent desertions on the part of migrant 
husbands. 


Much educational work among the newcomers 
is being done by the Negro nurses of the Public 
Health Nursing Association, whose appointment 
the Urban League recommended. Thru them are 
provided clinics for the children, for pre-natal 
care for expectant mothers, for giving instruc- 
tion in proper diet. All of this is novel to the 
newcomers and only now is being used to any 
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considerable extent by the 
earlier migrants. For the 
past four years the League 
has held Baby Shows in con- 
nection with the Annual 
Health Education Campaign. 


The clinics in the vicinity of 
these shows report that the at- 
tendance of women with babies 
has trebled during the last three 
years, and that the most notice- 
able increases occurred during 
the weeks immediately follow- 
ing the Baby Shows. 


The colored Travelers’ Aid 
worker at the Union Station, who was appointed 
soon after the League was organized, has since 
been taken over by the local reorganized Trave- 
lers’ Aid service. Her experience during the 
war period has made her extremely valuable 
during this present migration. While this influx 
since January has been almost as great as the 
migration during the years of 1917 and 1918, we 
have had no such repetition of the practice of 
sleeping in the jail over night, numbers of Ne- 
groes arriving in the city after dusk who had no 
friends to meet them, the numerous cases where 
persons were taken off to questionable boarding 
and rooming-houses and robbed of their belong- 
ings, and of women being outraged. This colored 
Travelers’ Aid worker in the last six months has 
rendered definite service to more than 1,100 Ne- 
gro travelers and has created an atmosphere of 
sympathy on the part of all the employees at the 
station towards the Negro migrants. 


The League’s room registry was established 
after the city’s room registry, located in the 
white Y. W. C. A. building, failed to function 
for colored people. This registry has helped 
effectively to find rooms for strangers. It has 
registered rooms with more than 200 approved 
families, and referred to rooms, since January, 
415 men and 165 women. An example of the 
difficulties experienced in finding rooms is shown 
in the following case: A family of four adults 
with one small baby had come from a mining 
town to locate in the city. After searching for 
four days and being thoroughly discouraged 
they succeeded in getting rooms at our registry. 
In the meantime, they were forced to pay for 
three nights’ lodging in a boarding-house $16.50 
for a single room. We have heard of several 
instances where boarding-house keepers practi- 
cally auctioned off their rooms for a night, and 
demanded of a couple $6 for one night’s lodging, 
offering the crudest accommodations. An un- 
usual example of profiteering showed a landlord 
who collected in rent during one year, from 
seven families in an old shack, three times the 
assessed value of the house. There are many old 
buildings which ordinarily would have been torn 
down as fire-traps, too unsanitary or dangerous 
for habitation, that are now bringing tremendous 
sums from these helpless newcomers. The motto 
seems to be, “Take all the traffic will bear.” 
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There are evidences on every 
hand that Negroes are begin- 
ning to solve their own housing 
problems. Six Negro real estate 
agents cannot find houses 
enough for the number of Ne- 
groes who wish to buy. One 
real estate broker estimates 
that more Negroes have bought 
houses in the last three years 
than for the preceeding thirty 
year period. There are two 
Negro realty organizations 
which have acquired over 
$300,000 worth of property 
during the last four years. A 
small company of Negro build- 














ers have broken ground for a 
row of ten houses. Southern 
Negroes have bought cheap 
land on the top of a hill 850 feet above the river 
level, without water or gas facilities, and built 
76 houses. 

The League has collected information about 
successful experiments in industrial housing of 
Negro workmen and, by request, has conferred 
with many plant officials concerning their 
plans. 

We consider our industrial work the funda 
mental part of our program. Our Employment 
Bureau, which was established during the war 
period, has since been taken over by the State 
Employment Service. This is in keeping with 
our challenge that “The Urban League is pre- 
pared to turn over any phase of work which it 
develops, or any need which it exposes, to any 
responsible group properly equipped to carry on 
such services.” The Men’s Bureau occupies 
joint offices with the Urban League. The Fe- 
male Branch of the service had to be moved to 
give more room to the hundreds of Negro men 
who flocked daily into this office 

Many phases of the League’s program are 
carried out more or less by Negro welfare men 
To date, twelve plants have from one to three 
Negroes in their employment, safety, and wel 
fare departments. In not a single instance, 
since the first man was appointed six years ago, 
has the work been discontinued, and only two 
changes in the personnel have been made in that 
time. Some results of that work have been the 
more general use of Negroes in higher and bet 
ter paying work. Just recently a Negro gradu- 
ate civil engineer was employed in a plant as 
engineer. Two Negro chemists (one a south- 
ern migrant) are now employed at their profes- 
sion in the same mill. Negro straw-bosses are 
common in most of the plants, and Negro fore- 
men are gradually being developed. Epstein’s 
report on “The Migrant in Pittsburgh” shows 
that a total of 6,000 Negroes were employed in 
14 of the leading plants in this district during the 
war. In these same plants the number of Ne- 
groes has now increased to 14,300. 

The type of workmen has also improved. 
The following example will indicate that the 
Negro responds in the same intelligent way as 
other workmen in protecting his interests. A 


Houses Built By Southern Negroes 


group of Negro steel workers held a conference 
to discuss means by which they might hold on 
to blast furnace, open hearth, and other jobs 
in hot mills throughout the year. They had ac- 
cess to these jobs only during the summer, for 
they were invariably displaced by white work- 
men when cold weather came. A regular dis- 
cussion of the good and bad points of Negro 
workmen, and how best to use them, is a part 
of weekly conferences of foremen and superin- 
tendents. The white representatives, some- 
times including the highest officials, have read- 
ily accepted invitations to monthly dinner con- 
ferences sponsored by the Urban League to dis- 
cuss Negro workmen. All of this is helping to 
deeply entrench the Negro in the industries in 
this district. 

Our Home Economics worker is employed to 
do neighborhood visiting and organizing among 
the families in the poorer sections of the city, 
where most of the newcomers have crowded. 
She has been valuable in overcoming their pre- 
judices against hospitals, obtaining legal assis- 
tance in their business tangles, protecting them 
from scheming agents, as well as in teaching 
economy and thrift in household management. 
The most outstanding results have been ob- 
tained through her Lawrenceville Community 
Uplift Club of the Urban League, which is 
composed of thirty-five wives of steel mill 
workers in the notorious “Strip District”. This 
club celebrated its third anniversary last May 
by giving a two day bazaar, in which samples of 
garments, needle-work, canning, and cooking 
were exhibited. This group is now the recog- 
nized social force among Negroes in this sec- 
tion. They co-operate with the social agencies in 
looking after the sick and distressed, and with 
the Americanization Bureau of the Chamber of 
Commerce in its work with Negroes; they also 
give an Annual Neighborhood Picnic, and man- 
age the League’s Annual Baby Show in that 
district. The Home Economics worker’s great- 
est job is to continue to develop aggressive 
leaders for these groups, who move out of the 
neighborhoods as soon as they become financial- 
ly able. : 

The League’s Morals Court workers, who 





































































hear all preliminary cases of juveniles and 
women arrested throughout the city and all men 
arrested on complaints of women, are certain 
that the newcomers would be easily absorbed in 
our population if more houses and better recrea- 
tional facilities were available. They state that 
the greatest problem among the male new- 
comers is drink. The southern Negro, usually 
flattered when a white man asks him to take a 
drink, seldom refuses the subtle advance of 
bootleggers who find it extremely profitable and 
safe to operate among them. One drink gener- 
ally is sufficient to finally get him into trouble. 
Negro men appearing before this court repre- 
sent about 13 per cent of the total number of 
men; Negro women, about 9 per cent of the to- 
tal number of women. About one-half of the 
colored men are newcomers, who were arrested 
for carrying concealed weapons, liquor, or for 
being in disorderly house brawls. Only a very 
small proportion of the colored women arrested 
are newcomers. The worker states that the 
women are busy trying to adjust themselves and 
their families to the uncomfortable surround- 
ings. When these women do appear before the 
courts, it is usually to make complaints against 
erring husbands or daughters. Various white 
religious organizations have co-operated with 
this court from its beginning, in helping with the 
social side of the cases. The court was suc- 
cessful recently in having a paid worker from 
the largest Negro Baptist church to co-operate 
daily with the Morals Court worker in handling 
the cases. Volunteer workers in each Negro 
Baptist church are being obtained for the com- 
plaints and cases of Negro Baptists coming to 
this court. 

The only School Visitor in Pittsburgh is em- 
ployed by the Urban League. This necessity 
arose because of the large number of under- 
privileged colored children from the South. 
There is not a single Negro teacher or other em- 
ployee than a few janitors in the whole school 
system in Pittsburgh. Hence, there is not the 
proper sympathetic understanding between 
teachers and parents of southern children. This 
worker regularly visits five schools, and special 
calls were made from nine other schools to help 
adjust problems. Some idea of the extent of 
her work is shown in a report that 108 visits 
were made to schools; 209 for schools, covering 
246 cases. The following statement is one of 
many that bespeak the value of this work. 
“More Negro parents have visited this school 
since your work began five months ago than in 
any previous five years.” The League has on 
file letters from the principals of ten schools 
who are unanimous in expressing appreciation 
for the work done, and five who hope that more 
time of this worker will be alloted to their par- 
ticular school. Four years ago our attention 
was called to the small proportion of colored 
pupils graduating from the grammar schools. 
We found principals entirely sympathetic with 
our offer to help. The names and addresses of 
pupils who began to fall behind in attendance 
and in their work were given to the League and 
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our workers included frequent visits to thes 
homes in connection with their regular duties 
An Annual Reception and Program was a1 
ranged for the colored grammar school gradu 
ates and their parents. It has become a recog 
nized event in Pittsburgh. The following fig- 
ures will indicate that this work has been profi- 
table. In 1921, in a certain six grammar schools 
1,008 colored pupils were registered; in 1923 
there were 861 colored pupils, a decrease of 
over 200. These schools graduated 47 colored 
pupils in 1921; 52 in 1922; and 76 in 1923. 

A number of Negro mothers are engaged in 
day’s work, which leaves their homes without 
protection for adolescent girls. The Morals Court 
worker discovered an alarming number of cases 
of girls becoming delinquent during the recent 
depression and the League attempted an experi 
ment of organizing girls in a district which had 
shown the greatest amount of delinquency. The 
results were so satisfactory that a definite ser- 
vice of Girls’ Club Work was instituted. Within 
two years the number has been increased to 
twelve clubs, located in various sections of the 
city, among adolescent girls between the ages of 
10 and 18 years. These clubs now have 320 
girls enrolled. The program consists of recrea- 
tional work, hand work, camps, hikes, swim- 
ming, and educational trips. The worker has 
the full co-operation of the directors of settle- 
ment houses, schools, and churches. Of these 
clubs two are Girl Scout Troops, being the only 
registered troops in Allegheny County among 
Negroes. There is a growing demand for this 
work and so far there are four volunteer work- 
ers. Many difficult problems are encountered 
especially among the newcomers. For instance, 
in a club of twelve girls, all less than two vears 
from the South, four of these girls do the wash- 
ing tor their families, which consist of from 
three to ten members each. These girls are 
trom ten to fourteen years of age. Their 
mothers do no other work than care for their 
two congested rooms, and consider washing as 
the proper share of the housework for these 
girls. 

During the four years of the National Health 
Week Campaign 98 health meetings were held 
in churches, theatres, and school auditoriums. 
In connection with the local Health Educa- 
tion Campaign and our Baby Shows, in one year 
319 babies, from six months to two years of 
age, were in competition. This year the Negro 
Medical Society, which co-operated with the 
League In previous campaigns, requested the 
privilege of conducting the campaign with the 
co-operation of the League. This was very 
successful. The co-operation of the City De- 
partment of Health, Public Health Nursing, 
physicians from hospitals and social workers in 
general with the League in presenting health ed 
ucation campaigns has caused more attention to 
be paid to health problems in the congested Ne- 
gro sections. As a result, during the past five 
years the proportionate death rate among Ne- 
groes has gradually decreased, even though the 
population has increased. The erection of a 
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Bath House in the lodging house district, the es- 
tablishment of a dental clinic for children in one 
of the community settlements, and plans for 
recreational facilities in settlement houses pre 
viously ignoring colored people in their localities, 
have helped to tone up the general health of the 
Negro in Pittsburgh. 

The League’s community interest has been 
varied and its co-operation with various other 
social agencies has been most cordial. The gen- 
eral acceptance of the League’s efforts in the 
city by the colored people as a whole has made 
t easy for the limited facilities of the League to 
accomplish unusual results. A fine example of 
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this co-operation on the part of the colored 
people in the community is shown in the Or- 
phans’ Committee of the Urban League, which 
was organized soon after the establishment of 
the local branch and has been responsible an- 
nually for the largest piece of community co- 
operation by colored people in Pittsburgh. The 
Sixth Annual Outing, held last month by this 
committee, gave 1,300 children of the 
greatest outings that they have ever had. This 
Committee has been discussing plans for the es- 
tablishment Fresh Air Home and camp, 
which will meet a very great need in Pittsburgh 


one 
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Impressions of the Baptist World Alliance in 
Stockholm, Sweden 


By A. A. 


The most significant event in the history of 
the Baptist Church since the day of Pentecost, 
perhaps, was the meeting of the Baptist World 
Alliance in Stockholm, Sweden, July 24 to 27. 
This meeting, although it constituted the third 
quintennial session of the organization of the 
Baptist World Alliance, was in every sense 
unique. It represented not only the fellowship 
of the Baptist family the world over, but it dem- 
onstrated in a peculiar way the unity of the 
world-wide Evangelical Church. It was thor- 
oughly orthodox and intensely Baptist and yet, 
at the same time, it was purely evangelical and 
the full exponent in every part of the vital force 
of the non-conformist religions. It was liberal 
in thought and tolerant in its attitude toward all 
varieties of creed and forms of religious expres- 
sion. Perhaps in no gathering of modern times 
was the personality of the Christ so generally 
recognized as Divine and the power of His Gos- 
pel as the source of light and happiness to man. 

The congress was in itself a strange and un- 
usual gathering of the people. About forty na- 
tionalities were represented, with their odd and 
peculiar dress and voice and language, from all 
parts of the world. There were Baptist repre- 
sentatives from America, England, Russia, Lat- 
via, Africa, Norway, China, Japan, India, Swe- 
den, and lands far and near from every quarter 
of the globe, differing all in forms of dress and 
manner of speech, but one and the same in love 
for the church and in devotion to the Prince of 
Peace. 

The meeting was in form thoroughly cosmo 
politan; in spirit, democratic. The conscious- 
ness of race was almost, if not entirely, covered 
by a beautiful mantle of Christian courtesy and 
comradeship. Men of different race and rank 
were for once in the history of the Baptist 
Church apparently happy to work together and 
to conform to the lofty injunction of “in honor 
preferring one another.” Baptists from the 
Southern States of America were present, about 
six hundred, all told. They came, many of them 
with their arrogance, prejudice, and egotism. But 
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for the moment these cruel thorns of mental and 
spiritual obliquity found an uncongenial soil. 
They were withered and paralized instantly be- 
fore this vital and stupendous spiritual unity of 
the human race, so manifest. At the very outset 
some of these American Baptists appeared 
slightly apprehensive, slightly distant, slightly 
cold. The clouds of displeasure seemed 
lurking near the surface in their countenances, 
especially as their black brothers from America 
passed freely in and out among the people; but 
the flood of summer heat was so all-pervading, 
as race and nationality vied with each other in 
the bonds of true fellowship and in sentiments of 
mutual esteem, that the displeasure and threat- 
ened exasperation dispelled in a moment and 
vanished as mist before the noon-day sun. A 
wonderful calm prevailed, a day as clear 
crystal. 
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Men from the South as well as men from the 
North preached the “Whosoever will” in the 
common brotherhood of man, with equal ferver 
and equal power. One of the most important 
and forceful sermons of the whole convention 
was delivered by a renowned and eminent clergy- 
man of Texas, and an able and scholarly clergy- 
man of Kentucky was elected as the president of 
the Alliance for the ensuing five years. Three 
American Negroes were included in the officiary 
of the Alliance, and all the nationalities there 
assembled were accorded their proportionate 
share of acknowledgement and recognition. 

There were in round numbers three thousand 
delegates in attendance, approximately 600 Eng- 
lish, between 500 and 600 southern white Bap- 
tists, 700 northern Baptists, not including Can- 
ada, which was a separate unit in itself, and 
varying proportions from all other parts of the 
Christian world, with 21 Negro delegates from 
America. India sent black men, scholarly and 
able, picturesque in their flaming turbans, aptly 
harmonizing with the weird beauty of the Lap- 
lander, and the Latvian, and with the wonder- 
ful panorama of varigated costumes present. 

Here we were assembled at one place as on the 
day of Pentecost, and every one was heard to 
speak in his own tongue the tidings of salvation 
and the message Of good will to men. The Eng- 
lish speaking Christians were vastly in the ma- 
jority and dominated the meeting with an almost 
selfish disregard ‘of. their non-English speaking 
neighbors. Many addresses were delivered in 
an unfamiliar. tongue, always accompanied by an 
interpreter, while sermon after sermon and ad- 
dresses galore were delivered in the English 
tongue during half-day periods at a time, with- 
out interpretation. All the congregational sing- 
ing was in the English tongue, as were many of 
the prayers and most of the printed matter. There 
were a number of well trained and melodious 
choirs among the Russians, Latvians, and 
Swedes, and’ these were given much prominence 
in the crowded inspirational services of the even- 
ings. On the whole, however, the English 
speaking majority may be said to have entirely 
monopolized the situation in all the meetings. A 
little more consideration for the pleasure and 
comfort of the ardent but patient coterie of non- 
English speaking peoples would have been more 
consistent with the ideals of world brotherhood 
which were there so fervently and so eloquently 
preached. There were, however, no grievances 
or complaints. The non-English speaking Chris- 
tians were patient and tranguil, and radiated a 
spirit of ecstasy and joy, unspeakably refreshing 
and inspiring. Many of them hailed from lands 
of sore persecution. Some of them even were 
maimed and bore unhealed wounds in their tem- 
ples; others were miraculously released from 
prison at the hands of their persecutors, that 
they might have the privilege of attending the 
Congress ; and some, even commissioned officers, 
had obtained furloughs from the army for this 
purpose. The very sight of them would have 
been veritably painful and pathetic had it not 
been for the visible token of their unbounded 


hope and happiness. The cross of Christ was sins and unrighteous acts of nations, but they 
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again the vivid sign of a spiritual kingdom, a 
magnet, the shadow of a mighty rock in a weary 
land. ; 


_The most profoundly amazing single incident 
of the whole Congress was the thrilling effect of 


the singing of the “Negro Spirituals” by a quar- 
tette known as the Lott Carey Quartette, whic! 
was composed of Rev. O. J. Allen of Statesville, 
N. C., Rev. F. W. Williams of Norfolk, Va 
Rev. D. S. Klough of Boston, Mass., and Re\ 
A. A. Graham of Phoebus, Va. This quartett« 
was hailed with joyful acclaim everywhere. Its 
services were eagerly sought for all public oc 
casions, and a rendition from this quartette was 
one of the favorite numbers at the laying of a 
wreath on the tomb of the great religious hero of 
Sweden, King Adolphus Gustavus. In the large 
and beautiful parks of Stockholm, on the streets, 
on boats, on expansive lawns, and in the churches, 
this quartette easily held pre-eminence over 
everything else that could be introduced. When 
it boarded the train for departure Sunday after- 
noon, July 29, thousands of people of ey ery class 
and grade gathered at the station with greetings 
of good will as they fondly bade adieu by the 
waving of flags and handkerchiefs and by voci- 
ferous farewells and applause. Such a moment 
I have never anywhere experienced before in my 
life, and probably never will experience again. 
To become famous in a day, perhaps only for a 
day, and to be made the idol of the surging popu- 
lace of a great city, is transcendently beyond any 
dream which I had ever cherished or any ex- 
pectations which I had ever entertained. I shall 
ever love with new devotion and tenderness the 
sweet old melodies of our fathers, a legacy more 
priceless than gold. It was not the voices, but 
the songs we sang that so moved and captivated 
the hearts of men. The Russian choir, with its 
rich and mellow voices, fresh from the land of 
oppression and persecution, with its wounds all 
open and bleeding, as it were, sang with inimita- 
ble resonance and passion their quaint and touch- 
ing minors; but with all their grandeur and 
sweetness, they could not begin to quicken the 
audiences like the flowing melodies of the grand 
old spirituals, though sung only by mediocres 
and amateurs. 

The most striking feature of the Congress as 
a whole was to me its simplicity. There was 
absolutely no display, no ceremonials, no osten- 
tation, no attempts even at oratory. Men there 
were, devout, but none who affected great learn- 
ing or scholarship. The proceedings of the con- 
gress were orderly, but void of formality. There 
were leaders among the delegates from all the 
lands, but there were no lords. There were 
many intellectual giants, learned authors, great 
linguists, and many endowed by God with mar- 
velous gifts and powers of mind and heart, but 
these were among the humblest and were the 
willing servants of all. They were altogether in 
one place, and of one mind and heart. There 
were no fruitless discussions, no tedious argu- 
ments, no superfluous rhetorical phraseology, no 
idle cant. Men were bold in their utterances, es- 
pecially so in their condemnation of war and the 
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were not bitter; they were sound and orthodox 
in their views of Baptist doctrines, but were not 
bigoted. Courtesy, patience, and brotherly love 
for the attending delegates, and the utmost good 
will for the outside world, completely enthralled 
the assemblage and saturated it through and 
through. Jesus as the Saviour of the world was 
the watch-word for every session of the congress 
and the golden text for every address or sermon. 
Were one inclined to doubt the divinity of the 
Christ and the all-conquering potency of the Gos- 
pel, he would need only to realize the supreme 
and unbounded trust of that mixed multitude of 
great and small, and to become infected by the 
joy of life which that trust imparts, to have his 
own faith quickened and to re-establish his belief 
that Christ is alive today and dwells in the hearts 
of men the world over, even as he lived centuries 
ago. 

In most of the European countries the State 
church must be embraced and supported by all 
the people. They are baptized as infants by 
State priests and the sacred rites of marriage 
and burial can only be performed by them or by 
their permission. Yet in all of these countries 
the Baptist faith and all other non-conformist 
religions are advancing with gigantic strides. 
Men are fighting for religious freedom and are 
rapidly making headway. The State church, 
which has for so long held the people with 
crushing grasp, is now beginning to feel the force 
of resistence and is gradually breaking ground. 
The late President of the United States of 
America, Warren G. Harding, and the venerable 
statesman, Henry Lloyd George, of England, by 
their messages of greetings to the World Alliance 
at Stockholm, and their out-spoken allegiance to 
the policies of a free church, gave great prestige 
to the idea of democracy in religion and 
awakened a new respect for non-conformist re- 
ligions in all the countries of the Old World. The 
very spirit and attitude of Sweden was changed 
in a day. The contemptuous belittling of the 
Baptists and other non-conformist Christians by 
the aristocracy of Sweden was converted into a 
wholesome and dignified respect, and official 
recognition was accorded these non-conformist 
churches which was never granted before and 
which augurs for them far more leniency and 
freedom in the future. A like effect will doubt- 
less be felt in all the countries where the narrow- 
ness of the State church has invaded the rights 
of man. 

Another trend of the congress, which rendered 
its work and mission of untold value, was its 
tendency toward the unity of the human race and 
the breaking down of the barriers of free and 
friendly intercourse set up by prejudice and caste. 
Of course, it may likely be a long time before the 
prejudice of the Bourbon South will show signs 
of surrender in America, being fostered and 
nourished by a dual system of education and 
government, where every visible expression of 
injustice and race hatred is sanctioned and 
legalized. On the other hand, it is hard to 
see how the Christians of the South can long 
adhere to the doctrines of the church, as under- 
stood and practiced by the other churches of 
the whole world, and as theoretically avowed 
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by themselves, without a radical compromise in 


matters of race contact. However, there 
were many broad-visioned and eminent Christian 
men from the South at Stockholm, whose 
influence for good in the deliberations of 
the congress was unsurpassed. They stood erect 
among their fellow churchmen from other parts 
of the world, clean and untarnished and free 
from prejudice or taint of any kind. 

The Negro delegates in attendance upon the 
congress were perhaps further apart among 
themselves than they were, collectively, from all 
of the rest. There were three separate divisions 
among the Negroes, all Baptists, each represent- 
ing his own separate kind and each striving co- 
vertly for ascendency. One faction at least was 
endeavoring to obtain recognition exclusive of 
all the others, and to force the other factions to 
representation through it. Each faction secured 
membership in the congress on the merits of their 
respective credentials, but in the routine of the 
sessions there was a tendency to lump them all 
together. It seemed hard for the congress to 
understand the difference of one Negro Baptist 
from another. Whether the effect of the congress 
upon the Negroes will tend to unify or further 
to divide them will be for the future to decide. 
As I can see the situation, I fear the latter will be 
true. The ugly scramble for preferment among 
them cannot be conducive of harmony and good 
will. As long as one faction of the Negro 
Baptists will persist in ignoring the existence of 
the other factions, or in denying them the right 
to exist, the great purifying influence of the con- 
gress will be lost upon them. The lurking bit- 
terness engendered by the strife of years will 
rage and foment anew, and the last state will be 
worse than the first. Certain it is that the Negro 
delegates who attended the congress are not 
better friends as a whole by their common heri- 
tage and close acquaintance at Stockholm, than 
they were before they sallied forth to lay their 
common burdens upon the heart of the world. 


It may be a long way to the goal of human 
brotherhood, and an awful hill to climb, for the 
many varieties of man, enslaved as they are by 
their stubborn prejudices and fond traditions, 
but the road is longer still and the hill more 
rugged and steep for the Negro Baptists as they 
trudge wearily onward toward this same goal 
of fellowship and brotherhood among themselves. 
After all, if the Baptist World Alliance but points 
a guiding finger toward that end to which all the 
Christian philosophers of the past have been 
striving, the Negro Baptists of America will 
doubtless also be lifted and share alike with 
others the blessings which it brings. 


The congress in itself was a notable event and 
its influence will doubtless be felt in all parts of 


the world for generations yet to come. The 
evangelic religions, and indeed the Baptist 


Church, are keenly alive and militant and their 
loyal devotees are staunch and steadfast against 
the tide of free thought and learned Biblical 
doubt which is sweeping over the world today. 
They are rapidly gaining ground and are fast 
becoming the pillars against which a suffering 
and broken world will finally hang its hopes. 


































Ernest T. Attwell 


Two interesting announcements have recently 
been made, both indicating the activities of a 
colored social executive, Ernest T. Attwell, who 
is Director of the Community Service Bureau of 
Colored Work which is maintained by the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America. 

The first statement covered the news eman- 
ating from the Governor’s Office of the State of 
Pennsylvania, announcing that Governor Gifford 
Pinchot had appointed Mr. Attwell a member of 
the Board of Trustees of the Eastern State 
Penitentiary. The other board appointments, all 
white, included some philanthropists, men of big 
business connections, professional and scientific 
folks in Philadelphia and its environs. The 
Eastern State Penitentiary is an imposing place 
of its kind, housing as many as seventeen hun- 
dred persons at one time, and because of which 
the charge of overcrowding has been heretofore 
filed against it. 

The appointment of a colored man was in no 
sense political, Mr. Attwell as a leader in the 
recreational movement has often emphasized the 
value of using recreational activities in prison 
and other institutional programs. The colored 
leaders look upon the appointment, however, as 
a recognition of merit in their group since it is 
the first appointment of its kind that has been 
made in any state. The indications are that be- 
cause of his tact and judgment, Mr. Attwell’s 
appointment may be of unlimited service to the 
Negro as well as to the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. The Board has full. charge of the 
prison,—its program, its salaries, employes, and 
plans. It acts under a new code, which has auto- 
matically done away with a former system of 
prison inspectors. 
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Progress In Play Pioneering 


By Daniel W. Chase 





The second announcement came from N¢ 
York,—The Harmon’ Foundation  offeri: 
through Mr. Attwell, to assist in establishi: 
permanent playgrounds for colored people. 

a letter to Mr. Attwell transmitting their pla 
the Recreation Department head of the Found 
tion states: “In determining the eligibility « 


communities of colored people for help from the 


Harmon Foundation, we should depend upon 
your personal cooperation.” The offer some 
what parallels the Rosenwald school fund plan 
Help in purchasing playgrounds is offered com 


munities in which colored people reside, under 


certain conditions. For example, in any town or 
city where there is an established community of 
colored people numbering between 2,000 and 
10,000 and where this group of people feel the 
need of adequate recreation places and are will- 
ing to co-operate in the acquisition of the same, 
and to develop the land and maintain it as a 
permanent recreation ground, the Harmon 
Foundation will contribute up to 25% of the 
purchase price of the land. Again, in any town 
or city where there is a community of colored 
people between 2,000 and 10,000 population and 
in which community the need of a recreation 
place is great but where, for some good reason, 
the time is not ripe for raising money for the 
purchase of such a place, the Harmon Founda- 
tion will buy the land and lease it to a local as- 
sociation for a period of five years with the 
option to buy at cost, plus interest at the rate of 
4% per annum. Under this plan the Foundation 
asks that 25% of the cost of the land shall be 
raised locally. Title to this land would vest in 
the Foundation and when the land should be 
purchased by the community group, the Founda- 
tion would expect to be reimbursed to the 
amount of three-quarters of the purchase price. 


This Foundation, of which Mr. William EF. 
Harmon, the millionaire realty factor of New 
York, is President, with this generous offer un- 
locks the door of recreational opportunities for 
colored people in communities where in many 
cases such facilities are lacking and where no 
incentive or stimulation of interest has de- 
veloped. The offer is the direct result of an 
appeal on the part of Mr. Attwell to the Founda- 
tion and after conference with the President 
regarding its details. 


These two announcements, then, comprise 
items of interest to social workers and as one 
observer suggests, “marks an advance in pion- 
eering for play”. 

The experience which Mr. Attwell has en- 
joyed, as former head of the Business Agents’ 
Department of Tuskegee Normal and Industrial 
Institute under the late Booker T. Washington; 
his work during the war with the Food Adminis- 
tration under now Secretary Herbert Hoover, 
and since that period with Community Service 
and the Playground and Recreation Association 
of America, gives reasonable assurance that his 
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contribution to Pennsylvania’s Prison Board and 
to the Harmon Foundation program will reflect 
credit and be of permanent value. 

The significance of these happenings is em- 
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phasized because perhaps they are initiatory in 
opening additional channels for recognition and 
assistance to the colored people throughout the 
Nation. 


A Banker, A Builder, 
And A Town Of Thrifty Negroes 


For the past sixty 
years lack of suffi- 
cient capital to com- 
pete with long and 


firmly established 
financial institutions 
has limited the suc- 
cessful businesses 


conducted by Ne- 
groes to places ren- 
dering some type of 
personal service in 
which white capital 
was not interested. 
This has been a 
double disadvantage. 
For while it limited 
the growth of wealth 
and economic inde- 
pendence among Ne- 
groes, it also limited business careers. One of 
the most significant features of the new direc- 
tion of Negro enterprise is its general social 
value for the entire Negro population. The most 
successful of these, it will be noted, are insur- 
ance companies and banking institutions whose 
ultimate value has been increased interest in 
providence, thrift and health and an actual be- 
ginning on health improvement, the financing of 
Negro homes so frequently declined by general 
concerns. The rise of these ventures out of a 
chaos of inexperience and the opposition of a 
carefully cultivated inertia is a real romance. 





Here follows the story of a banker and a 
builder and a town of thrifty Negroes. 


The First Standard Bank of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, was the first attempt to establish a finan- 
cial institution supported by Negroes in the state. 
In May, 1920, Wilson Lovett, a young Negro of 
considerable business ability, began interesting 
other Negroes of his city and state in the possi- 
bilities of conserving 


Up to the second 
year, it is éstimated, 
the bank has handled 
almost Four Million 
Dollars of © business; 
assisted more than 
500 separate Negro 
businesses and cor- 
porations; loaned 
over $300,000 to col- 
ored men and wo- 
men; and has helped 
to raise the colored 
people of Louisville 
in the estimation of 
their fellow citizens 
as well as increase 
their self confidence. 

There is another 
institution, the Do- 
mestic Life and Accident Insurance Company, 
of which Mr. G. P. Hughes is the president and 
founder. It began business in September, 1921, 
when an extreme financial depression held the 
entire country in its grasp, and when the un- 
employment situation was the worst that had 
been experienced in many years. This company 
sought the unprotected Negroes upon whom the 
actuarians of the far off insurance world has 
placed a red cross of dangerous insecurity. The 
Domestic Life is now a legal reserve company, 
with 100,000 capital and over $2,000,000 of in- 
surance in force. It has purchased the prop- 
erty on the corner at Sixth and Walnut Streets, 
known as the Liederkrantz property, and begun 
the reconstruction of a building for its future 
Home office. This property is 144 feet on Wal- 
nut Street by 60 feet on Sixth Street, and only 
two blocks from the central business section of 
the city. 





G. P. Hughes 


The pictures of the new building of the First 
Standard Bank carry 





the resources of Ne- 
groes which were be- 


another story of Negro 
enterprise in  Louis- 
ville. The buildings 





ing dissipated regular- 
lv in ways that helped 
others while contribu- 
ting little to their own 
economic advance- 
ment. These Negroes 
saw and _ understood 
and pooled their funds 

enough capital and 
surplus to make an 
actual beginning in 





competition with other 
local banks. 








Interior, First Standard Bank. 


were designed and are 
being built by Samuel 
Plato, another Negro. 

Mr. Plato is one of 
the foremost archi- 
tects of the city. Dur- 
ing his eighteen years 
of work he has de- 
signed and built, in va- 
rious parts of the 
country, churches, of- 
fice buildings, factor- 
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ies, residences, a state arm ry 








and a government post-ot ce. 
He was the architect and con- 
tractor for the additions to 
the Mammoth Life Building, 
the American Mutual Savy- 
ings Bank Building, and the 
Lampton Baptist Church of 
Louisville. At the present 
time plans are being prepared 
for the new Simmons Uni- 
versity dormitory and class- 
room building which is to 
cost’ approximately $80,000. 
His force is already at work 
on plans for a residence to be 
built on West Chestnut 
Street, by another successful 
Negro physician, to cost 
$10.000, and preliminary 
sketches for the West Chest- 
nut Street Baptist Church ad- 
dition, which is to cost be- 








The Domestic Life Insurance Building. 


tween $50,000 and $60,000. 


He is under contract work to 


the amount of over $225,000; this he expects to increase to $400,000 by the end of the fiscal year. 








Correspondence 





HOWE INSTITUTE 

Memphis, Tenn. 

, I congratulate you also upon the splendid me- 
chanical and artistic features. 

The Journal is covering a very essential line of 
activities and gives in a very interesting manner some 
very valuable information. There is no reason why 
it should not enjoy a very wide circulation. 

The National Urban League is rapidly taking the 
center of the stage as a social and economic uplift 
agency, and this Journal is absolutely necessary. 

T. O. Fuller. 


UNITED STATES SENATE 
Committee on the Judiciary 
: You will find enclosed a check for $1.50 to pay 
for one year’s subscription for Senator Ernst, the paper 
to be mailed as indicated in the blank. 
Lee Lamar Robinson, 
Secretary. 


NEW YORK CITY 
Please send me three copies of the February “Oppor- 
tunity”. I am ordering these on account of the article 
on “Mental Measurements of Negro Groups”. I may 
take this opportunity to tell you that I have been want- 
ing this article to be written for several years and 
consider it wonderfully well done. Its tone is one to 
throw light, not to create heat. It contains no bitter- 
ness or innuendo where so much might seem to be jus- 
tified, and the marshaling of data is impregnable. I 
shall lend it widely. 
Anna Gillingham, 
Psychologist of Ethical Culture School. 


CHICAGO 
Your magazine is great. I am delighted at its ap- 
pearancé and its character. It’s the best thing I know 
of for better understanding and successful Inter- 
Racial work. 


Mrs. ‘B. Frank Brown. 





DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

Office of the Secretary 

. Your magazine is really a good one, carefully 

thought out and smartly arranged—and, let me add, 
well printed, which is a vital consideration. I might 
suggest that you go in stronger for editorial expression, 
not in tone and character, for that would be hard to 
improve; but in the number of subjects. ee 

I should try, if I were you, to reduce the tedium of 
sociological topics in contributions with a short story 
in Negro color and an occasional poem. You will find 
that opinions about an established science will sooner 
or later grow stale, but a bit of fiction will give the 
imagination a chance and add to the interest. 


Phil H. Brown 


THE INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF 
Y. M. C. ASS’NS 
347 Madison Ave., New York 

I congratulate you on “OPPORTUN TITY” and 
wish for you every success. I need not admonish you 
to stick to the truth and let pure scholarship have its 
right of way. I am more and more inclined to believe 
that our future will be very largely determined by our 
well poised brain power brought to bear upon our prob- 
lems and the problems common to humanity as well. 
We must think in bigger terms than race if we expect 
to take our place in the world. I hope to see the young 
men, like yourself, rank with the finest and the ablest 
authorities in social science. 


J. E. Moorland. 


LAW SCHOOL OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Cambridge, Mass. 
am delighted to see for the first time a copy 
of your t mlodiedl I should think it would serve a 


very useful purpose, and you have my very best wishes 
in publishing it. 
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“THE PENITENT”’ 
By Edna Worthley Underwood 


“The Penitent” is not a book for the thoughtless, the 
self-absorbed, the dilettante; nor for hotel-verandas 
and gently-swaying hammocks. Indeed, one disgusted 
reviewer curtly dismissed it in a paragraph or two, 
with the statement that it was a heavy, somber, un- 
interesting book,—or words to that effect. 

It is a historical novel,—a great one. Not the his- 
torical novel that uses past events and persons as a 
picturesque, dramatic setting for an entertaining tale 
of romance or adventure; but one that delves deep in- 
to the very heart of a nation, that probes into un- 
lerlying reasons and causes, and chronicles vitally im- 
portant, deeply significant, future-shaping facts. For 
uch a book one needs the st us, mediative mind, 








broad sympathies, and a keen interest in the general 
truths of the life and progress of all peoples and 
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poetic, benevolent nature marred, however, by the 

fortunate inheritance from his dissipated, worldly-wis« 
old grandmother, Catherine the Second, of a lack of 
faith in humanity. Also w this crippling weakness 
we find an instinctive habit of vacillation that effectu- 
ally prevented any acc‘\rate knowledge of his thoughts 


or actions 
Under a charmingly-polished, sphinx-like exterior 
he hid himself,—his real self with his poet’s idealism, 
his happy boy-dreams of world-wide enlightenment 
and freedom, his longings to be “Christ’s depositary 
of power and to restore peace to the nations”. Also, 
he hid the haunting shadow of an ever-present burden 
of remorse for his forced consent to the murder of his 


father. Always in the spring,—for it was then his 


father was murdered,—he was poignantly unhappy, 
passing thru what the author terms a “penitential 
period” of remorseful grief. 

As Emperor, he began his reign with brilliant pro- 
mise,—and ended with pathetic failure. The contri- 
buting causes were both within and without. Within 
was his inherent unfitness for his position. His atti- 
tude toward life was that of a poet,—his sensitive 
beauty-loving, delicately-adjusted nature was incapable 
of dealing with a political situation which especially 
and peculiarly required stern logic, shrewd strategy 
and decision of character. Then, too, his instinctivé 
distrust of human nature that filled him ever with 
suspicious fear, and broken promises caused by his 
irresolution and inability to face crises,—all tended to 
estrange him from his friends and left him a prey to 
the inimical influences that surrounded him. 

Without was the peculiar condition of the times; the 
stubborn resistance of the old landed nobility to all 
efforts for reform; misunderstanding and treachery 
the least-suspected quarters; and the wily Metternich’s 
insidious counselings. 

Such was Alexander, the man, the Emperor. And 
side by side, etched with no less sympathy and deft 
ness is the companion-picture of the poet Pushkin 
Here, too, we find unusual distinction of manner and 

] rer, supple mind and a gen 








personal 1 
erous soul. ¢ this was a hint of alien 
blood that mad ngly different and gave him 
pecul ! This “petted darling of Peters- 
urg’s smart set” was at this time at the beginning o 
that flowering of poetic genius which later attained 
r him the pinnacle of fame amongst his country 
mon 
\l k Because of his own su 
perior nature, he understood 
d apy l poet as few others could 
He delig itings,—in their artistic ex- 
cellencies . lelicacy and daring quality of his 
style And, on the other hand, perhaps no one else 


» thoroly, so lovingly, so 
appreciated Alexander as 
g of some young revolu- 
, wi a lexander was in pro- 
gress, Pushkin’s masterly defense of the Emperor was 
a marvel of sympathetic keensighted comprehension of 

nal and external forces influencing the 

policies a character of Alexander. 
Malicious implication in this same plot later caused 
the Emperor to send the young poet into exile, but 














this drastic proceeding was in reality a successful at- 
tempt of Alexander to s his friend from a far 
worse fate at the hands of his powerful enemies. 

So, for several years, Pushkin extensively traveled 
the beautiful, colorful countries which form the basin 





»f the Euxine and amongst the Crimea and the Cau- 
casus. These travels, and a year of nomad life close to 
the beauties of nature, fired his youthful imagination 
and acted powerfully in developing his poetical genius 

In the meantime, Alexander’s political fortunes 
grew steadily wors« Not content with surrounding 
him with the intrigue and treachery of cunning 
courtiers Ww persistently frustrated his best-inten 
tioned plans, Fate dealt him a final blow in the dis- 
covery of the perfidy of the woman he tenderly loved 
with all the idealistic fervor of his noble nature, and 
whom he trusted as he did no other. Upon the heels 
of this followed the death of his idolized young 
daughter. 

Events drew rapidly to a close thereafter. Witl 
a half-insane idea of escape, he temporarily turned 
govermental matters over into other hands and de- 
cided upon a journey south, ostensibly to review the 
troops for an impending war,—whimsically thinking 
at the time, that just as he had once exiled young 
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Pushkin, so Fate now was exiling him. From this trip 
he never returned alive. History records his sudden 
death “while on a visit to the southern governments of 
his empire,” but our author furnishes the desperately 
world-weary Tzar with a more significant and drama- 
tic escape from an intolerable existence. 

This is an arresting book for the thoughtful. Keenly 
analytical, deeply philosophical, almost prophetic in its 
utterances, it sweeps one on with the relentless power 
of a mighty current and leaves one breathless at the 
vision of the tremendous forces at work in the world, 
—forces which are slowly but surely forging ahead in 
the establishment of an entirely new civilization among 
mankind 

“The Penitent” is in itself at once both a promise 
and an exemplification. Its pages not only paint as 
unusually interesting and vividly colorful a picture of 
Russian lands and peoples as has ever before been 
produced by any writer,—they also typify the “imper- 
sonal justice” of the wonderful new order of things 
that steadily approach us. That “impersonal justice’ 
which accepts every human being, whatever his race 
or color, as co-sharer in all phases and departments of 
common life. That “impersonal justice” which rates 
every man according to his intrinsic value and gladly 
welcomes his every contribution to human life and 
progress. That “impersonal justice” which makes pos- 
sible the parallel chronicles of an Alexander and a Ne- 
gro poet, which truthfully and matter-of-factly portrays 
the striking points of similarity, of sympathy and 
mutual appreciation between the two. 

It takes a brave and hopeful spirit confidently to ex- 
pect the coming of such a day, so far off does it now 
appear. We are still in the period of “travail”, but 
eventually out of wars and revolutions, out of tumult 
and strife, out of catastrophe and cataclysm there will 
gloriously emerge,—a new earth. 

Lilian Lottier, 
Baltimore, Md. 


“EBONY AND IVORY 
Stories and Sketches of Africa and England”’ 


By Llewelyn Powys, with an introduction by 
Theodore Dreiser. America Library Service. 
As story after story of African life surges from 
the press, one is seized with a great desire to breathe 
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at once that deadly, far-off air overburdened wit} heat, 
supercharged with mystery. Llewelyn Powys, an Eng- 
lishman of letters, who found refuge in ill healh in 
British East Africa, has wrestled with that dark land 
in a vain attempt to make it yield its secret to him, 
He has been eminently successful in describing his 
own mental struggle—his attempt to break through its 
heated surface and find the meaning of the white hot 
life beneath the scorching crust of human behavior 
and animal life that betrays it. The first part of his 
small volume of sketches and impressions “Ebony and 
Ivory” attempts this task; the latter portion is made 
up of fantasies and stories of life, unblackened by the 
unrelenting heat of Africa, unsmeared by the gall 
ing putresence of the torrid zone, but as fevdination 
as nauseating, as saddening, as real are these glimpses 
of white civilization in the Northern clime as those 
under the Southern Cross 

The African stories remind us again of the cruelty 
of white civilization, the curse of stolen gold, the utter 
riot of tropic sensuality, the helplessness of souls 
masked in black faces, the worthlessness of human life. 
The European tales put into words the ceaseless prob- 
lems of the ages: Why the strange power of love 
over man and beast? Why death? What is God? 

Throughout the pages of the entire book lurks the 
terrible assurance of the hopelessness of life, the terror 
of death. A sentence in the opening sketch, “Black 
Gods”, embodies this frequently repeated element: 


“Under Scorpio, under the Southern Cross and in 
the clear light of this passionless tropical sunshine, 
the hollow emptiness of the world's soul is made cer- 
tain; the surface is everything; below there is nothing 
It is an open secret that all can understand. It has 
even penetrated the thick skull of the black man: the 
Masai, following their hump-backed cattle, know of it, 
and the Kikuyu, bending over their cultivated plots, 
cannot gainsay it.” 

Llewelyn Powys has taken the foul and putrid things 
of life and revelled like a ghoul in observing every 
rotting atom, every oozing drop from festering sore 
He does it with a perfection, an exactness, a beauty 
of language that makes one read on in spite of th 
horror of his words, the frightfulness of his pictures 


Myra Colson, 
Germantown, Pa 
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Interracial Forum 











Stacy W. Wade of North Carolina: ‘‘Sixty 
years of constant struggle have taught the peo- 
ple of both races that ‘No man liveth to him- 
self, nor by bread alone.’ " 

* 


The Boston Telegram: ‘Two of the great- 
est industrial corporations in the Country are 
preparing to lock out thousands of Negro 
workmen who were brought North during the 
labor shortage of last winter. . Whata 
farce it is for these industrial leaders to talk 
about Americanism and Citizenship and law 
and order! Every principle they adhere to is 
glued to gold.” 


* 


* * * 


From the Biddeford, Maine, Record: ‘‘It 
was during that darkest period in American 
history that were sown the seeds of inter-racial 
enmity which are still bearing fruit after fifty 
years, and which promise a continuing fruitage 


after a century has passed.” 
- = 2 


A correspondent, in the St. Louis Star: 
“Since self-preservation is the first law of na- 
ture, aren't Negroes displaying wisdom by leav- 
ing a land that has proved by its own record 
to be more of a liability to the Negroes than 
an asset?” 

: +s 

The Trenton Times: “The South is awaken- 
ing to the effect its treatment of the Negroes 
is having on industrial conditions. It has re- 
quired many years for the Negroes to take the 
step that will give them relief. In time they 
may be able to get the right to vote and to 
have their ballots counted, instead of being 


counted only in the censuses.” 
- = 


Lester A. Walton in the New York World: 
“There are others besides members of the 
Ku Klux Klan who believe Uncle Sam's cur- 
rency should be less than par when in the pos- 
session of a Negro, and prefer to look with 
kindlier eyes on a Negro servant than a Negro 
of education, means, and independence—one 
who by dint of achievement merits all the com- 
forts of travel his money can command.” 

* # #* 

From the Kansas City Star: “The Negro 
commonly is thought of as highly imitative. 
But the thoughtful and ambitious members of 
the race do not prefer that line of action which 
leaves them to do only what the white man 
has done if progress is to be made. What 
these would prefer, and what may be increas- 
ingly possible for them, is to follow standards 
of their own, not the standards of another 
race.” 

* * * 

Dr. H. H. Proctor of New York: ‘‘The ex- 
odus of the Negro ought to be of national con- 
cern to all loyal Americans. . The crying 





need to meet this situation is the resolute will 

of the American people to secure for the Negro 

everywhere in America, an American's rights.” 
* & # 

The Minnesota Daily Star: “With the 
colored man coming North, it is a good time 
to realize that the real solution of the race 
question lies in giving the colored man a 
chance to live and develop.” 

s 6: @ 


President Calvin Coolidge: ‘‘Let the laws 
proclaim to the humblest citizen, performing 
the most menial task, the recognition of his 
manhood, the recognition that all men are 
peers, the humblest with the most exalted, the 
recognition that all work is glorified.” 

* * 4& 


From the Chicago Whip: ‘Only a black 
man in America can know what it means to be 
surrounded by freedom and liberty, wealth and 
happiness, and then be denied these because 
of his color. The white man can never tell 
how it feels to be an American black man.” 

* * & 


Moorfield Storey of Boston: “The road be- 
fore us is long and difficult, but look back- 
ward for a moment and see how much longer 
and harder is the road which has been traveled 
in the last sixty years. Then look forward 
again with fresh courage and pledge your- 
selves never to admit defeat but to press on 
till every vestige of race discrimination has dis- 
appeared, and the Negro citizens of this great 
country are in fact, as they now are in law, the 
unquestioned equals of every other American 
citizen.” 

i a 

From the St. Luke Herald, Richmond, Va.: 
* “As black as | is, | can do it too if you give 
me a chance’ are the remarks of a small black 
boy when he was chided by a white boy. The 
white boy told the Negro boy all about the 
advantages of a white man who could fly a 
flying-machine. Then the white boy asked 
the Negro boy the following question: ‘Now 
don't you wish you were white so you could 
fly a flying-machine?’ The little black boy 
standing in silence, his lips pouted with insult, 
remarked: ‘If you give me a chance, | can fly 
the flying-machine, as black as | is.. That 
little black boy has expressed the whole sum 
and substance of the race question in America.” 


. 
M. G. de lo Fouchcardiere in the Goshen, 
Indiana, Democrat: ‘A civilized man must 
endure the society of his fellow-men, even 
when they differ from him in race, costume 
or color. If not, one would have to live on a 
desert island, which would be difficult, for 
there are not enough desert islands to go 
around.” 
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Pot Pourri 





UNION PROTECTION AND THE NEGRO 

Are Negroes people? 

Does white labor prefer exploitation to co- 
operation with the colored man? 

The attitude that some unions assume toward 
our dark-skinned brethren is founded on a cheap 
race prejudice that keeps the ranks of labor 
divided and the employer plentifully supplied 
with scabs. If. the majority of Negroes 
are “scabbing” today, there is no one to blame 
but the unions themselves. As a matter of fact, 
any man who is excluded from a union because 
of the color of his epidermis is not a scab—he is 
a victim of the “white superiority” complex. If 
the colored man is denied union protection, what 
right have we to denounce him for taking our 
jobs when we strike ? 

We are informed that the Negroes constitute 
about 16 per cent of the working-class population 
of this country. Only 4 per cent of the Negroes 
are organized. Can we afford to continue this 
discrimination ? 

Our test of a man, be he black or yellow or 
white or brown or red, is: Is he a worker? If 
so, he is entitled to membership in the labor 
movement. Any other attitude only plays into 
the hands of the enemy. 

Contra Costra County Labor Journal. 


THE EFFICIENCY OF NEGRO LABOR 


Mr. Edwin L. Clapp tells of an extraordinary 
demonstration of the efficiency of Negro labor 
observed in one of the big car shops in New 
Jersey. 

When the shopmen’s strike came, the roads 
hired several hundred Negroes as the best they 
could get, not with any expectation that they 
would wholly fill the places of the old employees, 
but with the idea of bungling along. “Accord- 
ing to the superintendent of the shop”, writes 
Mr. Clapp, “400 of these colored laborers are 
turning out the work that used to be done by 600 
employees.” 

Southern States need to look a statement like 
this full in the face. It has two very important 
meanings. First, having an increasing proof of 
the efficiency of Negro labor, the northern in- 
dustries are going to keep on drawing Negroes 
from the Southern States, and the Southern 
States had better be waking up to this evitable 
drain in their labor population—population which 
is absolutely essential to their industrial and ag- 
ricultural life. The migration of Negroes from 
the South to the North is not sporadic; it is 
beginning to be a steady stream. 

A second meaning is that the Southern States 
should turn to their own profit the discoveries 
of the New Jersey shops and other industries 
which have tested the Negro and found him re- 
liable and skillful and able to learn. They should 
widen the Negro’s opportunity in southern in- 
dustry. And they should lose no time in letting 
him know that he is to have a better place and 
better pay both in field and factory. 





Southern States cannot afford to dilly dally or 
delay in this matter. They have a new competi- 
tion that will affect their population and sap their 
labor strength. 

Baltimore News 


BOSTON vs. TUSKEGEE 

It is difficult for any northern man to under- 
stand why there should be such violent opposi- 
tion among the white people of Alabama to hav- 
ing Negro doctors and Negro nurses take care of 
the Negro patients in Tuskegee, Alabama 

As the South has insisted upon segregation of 
the races, we might expect a shout of protest if 
Negro doctors were to have the care of white 
patients, or if white doctors and nurses were to 
be assigned to the duty of taking care of a hos- 
pital for Negroes; but the Tuskegee situation is 
quite otherwise. A Negro staff to take care of 
Negro patients is exactly in accord with the Ala- 
bama idea of segregation and the bitter opposition 
of Ku Klux and others must be due to racial 
hatred on the part of narrow minded men who do 
not want to give the colored brother a fair chance 
and will not permit any man with a black skin to 
prove himself a competent physician or surgeon 
with sufficient administrative ability to manage 
a hospital. 

An argument against the colored staff is that 
the hospital being a military hospital, the doctors 
and nurses would have military rank in the army. 
This seems a trivial matter to us, but the whites 
of Alabama declare that a Negro doctor in a 
military hospital would become a commissioned 
officer by virtue of his appointment and would 
be entitled to be saluted by white privates. 

If a majority of our people in Massachusetts 
were Negroes with little education, it would be 
our duty to see that they received education and 
to be glad when any one of them had increased 
his value as an American citizen by work and 
study so that he could pass all the tests and be 
admitted to practice as a physican. 

To such a man we would be glad to render a 
salute in recognition of merit and at the same 
time showing respect to the uniform he might 
wear as_an officer of the United States Army. 

In Alabama as in Massachusetts or in any 
other state, the fundamental principles of justice 
and fair play are the same. 

Boston Commercial Bulletin 


IN GEORGIA 

A recent survey of the Children’s Bureau of 
the United States Department of Labor gives us 
some insight of our fellow white citizens in a 
mountain county in Georgia. 

“In one family, separated by a mountain range 
from the nearest store and post office, the father 
had not called for his mail in twelve months, the 
mother had not been to the settlement in seven 
years, and the father’s mother had lived sixty 
years before she saw a train. Another woman 


had not been to the nearest settlement, six miles 
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away, in twenty years. A mother who lived only 
three miles from town, one-third of the distance 
rugged trail, stated she had lived there a year 
before she saw another woman. At one home 
the father answered most of the questions and, 
explaining his wife’s shyness, said “She has seen 
mighty nigh no strangers and never seen a train.” 
A few mothers and fathers were visited who had 
not been to nearby villages in years; some had 
never seen a train.” 

Little wonder that this fair state denies the 
Negro the vote, believes in the Jim Crow, burns 
men at the stake, and is the home of the modern 


Ku Klux Klan. 
New York Amsterdam News. 


THE EXODUS AND A BILL 

With the avowed purpose of preventing the 
migration of Negroes from Southern to Northern 
States, on account of labor loss resulting to all 
forms in industry in the South, a bill has been 
introduced in the Georgia legislature which 
would make it a felony for any person or concern 
to solicit labor in Gerogia for other states. 

Punishment would be a prison term of not less 
than three years nor more than seven. 

“Passage of this bill’, one of its authors de- 
clared, “will result in checking the exodus of 
Negroes and other farm labor from Georgia to 
other states. It does not allow even licensed 
labor agents to operate in the state. The present 
labor situation in Georgia demands drastic legis 
lation and this measure is one which we think 
best to provide relief.” 

The shortage of Negro labor in the South in 
recent years, due to the continual exodus north- 
ward, is well known. We regard it as lament- 
able both for the South and the Negro. From 
the standpoint of the nation’s general welfare, 
the resulting weakness of the South’s industrial 
fabric is a bad thing for all because so closely 
are the various sections of this country knitted 
together in mutual interest that the prosperity of 
one section is the prosperity of our national do- 
main, from coast to coast and from Canada to 
the Gulf. 

Therefore, we sympathize with Georgia and 
other Southern States in view of the conditions 
confronting them by reason of millions of Ne- 
groes going North, attracted by the superior 
wages of northern industrialism, and we do not 
wonder at the general object of the pending bill 
to restrain their migration. 

3ut such drastic legislation as is contemplated 
is not justified, nor do we believe that if enacted 
it will hold in law. That it would stand the test 
of the courts is extremely doubtful and it is bad 
in principle. 

It is proposed to make a felony of the solicita- 
tion of labor in one state for employment in an- 
other. That is an extremely unfriendly attitude 
for one commonwealth of a united country to as- 
sume toward all the other states. According to 
its theory, it might be made illegal for an Ohio 
manufacturing concern to contract for labor 
from Pennsylvania. Thus industry, it is pro- 
posed, may be robbed of freedom both for the 
employer and employee. 


If the present union of states were divided 
into two or more nations, as the South once 
sought to divide it, the Georgian program of pro- 
tection to its labor supply might be regarded 
without disapproval—one nation conserving its 
resources of man power against the other nations. 
But an attitude that might be justified as be- 
tween separate governments is very different 
from the same attitude manifested by units of a 
single general government toward all the other 
units. Such a scheme: does not indicate a na- 
tional spirit. It is not American. 

The proposed law is too drastic. The Geor- 
gians should find some other means to solve their 
Negro labor problem. There is such a thing— 
and we have lately been finding it out to our cost 
in the country—in enacting laws ostensibly to 
restrain abuses and improve conditions when the 
practical operation of them creates abuses and 
conditions worse than those complained of. 


Toledo Times 
FAIR FRANCE 

There are, roughly speaking, two classes of 
American travelers in Europe: Those who go 
with bowed heads as pilgrims to a shrine, timid 
before an older civilization, deprecating the ma- 
terialism of America to the culture of the old 
world, finding America ugly and Europe beauti- 
ful; and there are those who carry their heads 
in the air, swagger their way through the art 
galleries, museums, churches, and streets of 
Europe, loudly proclaiming their scorn of the 
age-old dust of Europe and wearing their Main 
Street prejudices on their arms, such as Mark 
Twain did in his European travel books. 

It is the latter type who convinces the Eu- 
ropean that the news which he reads in our scan- 
dal sheets is true, that the American is crude and 
boorish. A splendid example of the prejudice- 
carrying American is seen in a recent Parisian 
incident. A French surgeon, who is a Negro, 
got on a tourists’ bus which was occupied mostly 
by Americans. The latter protested to the driver 
hut as he happened to be a Frenchman and not 
a native of Texas, he refused to put the Negro 
off. The Americans said that they would not 
ride with any “nigger” and after the driver had 
refused to act, they put the colored man off them- 
selves and left him standing in the roadway. 

The action brought a spirited statement from 
the French Foreign Office, that Negroes were 
not discriminated against in France, that the 
French colonial colored troops fought side by 
side with Frenchmen during the war, and that 
France as a nation was tolerant. 

The statement and subsequent editorials 
should make the Americans blush for the pride of 
their country in their boorish display of Ameri- 
can parochialism of the worst sort. Undoubted- 
ly no such thing happened. The Americans 
probably expressed themselves heatedly and un- 
abashed, that what France needs is a lively, up- 
and-doing, one-hundred-per-cent France for the 
French branch of the Ku Klux Klan. If a 
Frenchman in America took it upon himself to 
criticize us openly as a nation of prohibition blue- 
noses, he would be told that if he didn’t like it to 
go back to France. 
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And Americans who carry their provincialism 
into Europe had better stay at home, for it is 
better all around. The American who would 
want a Negro put off a bus is the American who 
when being shown the beauties of a Gothic 
church would perk up: “Ye-ah, good looking 
all right; but you orter see the new city hall 
back home. 

Providence, R. I., Tribune 


“| SEE AN ANGEL IN THAT STONE” 


This story of an ancient sculptor is worth re- 
peating and handing down from generation to 
generation: The sculptor and his friend were 
passing a huge rock. “I see an angel in that 
stone”, said the sculptor. “Bah!” said the 
friend, “that is only a rough piece of stone.” But 
the sculptor went home, got his chisel and mallet, 
and went to work. Presently there were the out- 
lines of an angelic figure. He worked on and 
on, and went and brought his friend. “See”, 
said the sculptor, “there is the angel that was in 
the rough stone we saw here a few weeks ago.” 
“Oh!” spoke his friend in great and sincere sur- 
prise, “how beautiful, how divine! An angel 
indeed !” 

The difference between the artist and the mere 
mortal was a difference in vision. The sculptor 
saw the angel in the stone and he worked to bring 
it out. The friend was dull witted and “had eyes 
that see not.” 

The world moves on by men who see. To 
every minister is committed numerous souls 
made in the divine image. Some may be rough, 
untutored. But the divine image must be brought 
out in every child, in every man and woman. If 
that image is submerged; if its bearer goes to 
moral and physical destruction, it is because 
someone did not see the angel in the rough stone 
and work to bring it out. 

This is the special task of the parent, of the 
school teacher, of the preacher, of the social 
worker—to an extent, of all of us. We who take 
the human in the rough—the bad boys and bad 
girls, as they call them, the unregenerate men and 
women of the world—have a far greater task 
than the ancient sculptor. But we must exer- 
cise as great patience—even greater patience. 
We must have as great vision and from the begin- 
ning see the end—the kind of man and woman to 
be developed. If we have the vision, no work 
will be too hard and no obstacle will discourage. 
There is an angel in every rough stone. 

Philadelphia Christian Recorder 


JAMES G. KNOWLES 


This is the story of an artist. He earned just 
lots and lots of money, but he never spent much 
on himself. He never put on airs. He didn’t 
ride around in long, lean automobiles powerful 
enough to climb up the side of a skyscraper on 
high; he rode to work on the street cars. Some 
people would wonder among themselves, “He 
can’t take his money with him when he dies. 
Why doesn’t he spend it on himself and have a 
good time?” 

These persons didn’t know James G. Knowles. 
He spent it on others and had a good time. He 
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found his happiness in making others happy. 
When he lived, he personally made it his busi- 
ness to help others in little ways and great. When 
he died, he gave it to the employees in his store. 
As long as they live, they will receive their an- 
nuities. Then when they, too, die, as they all 
must, the money, $750,000, will go to charitable 
institutions. 

Mr. Knowles himself was a Protestant. But 
did he favor Protestants at the expense of other 
He did not. The Roman Catholics and the He- 
brews and the colored people got their share. 
With a grandicose gesture, he didn’t build 
magnificent building to give to some [astern 
university—which would carry his name in ring 
ing letters. He simply arranged with his lawye: 
for his will to be carried out after he was dead 
He didn’t even tell his intimate friends about it 

There must have been character to this man 
who had the breadth of view to give not only so 
generously, but also so widely. Look at the list: 
$10,000 to the Methodist Church, $10,000 to the 
Congregational Church, $25,000 to the Little Sis- 
ters of the Poor, $25,000 to the Roxbury Boys’ 
Club, $10,000 to a Catholic orphan asylum, $5,000 
to a Congregational Cemetery, $10,000 to the 
Home for Aged Colored Women, $25,000 to the 
Home for Catholic Children and $20,000 to the 
Salvation Army. And this isn’t the half of it. 
Another $500,000 will bring relief to sufferers in 
a dozen different fields of unfortunate conditions. 

It is the small actions as much as the large by 
which one judges a man. A look here and mo- 
tion of the arm there; these tell you what a 
man is. 

John Hurd, Jr., in the Bi Globe. 


ston Merning 


A SANE PRINCIPLE 

A capable and successful Negro physician was 
asked how he had attained his position 

“Well”, he replied, “I did not waste time com- 
plaining about injustices or how difficult it was 
for a Negro to get a medical education in Ameri- 
ca under present conditions. I just simply got 
down to work and proved my case for recogni- 
tion.” 

The principle here illustrated is important. It 
holds the key to racial betterment, so far as ac- 
tion of the Negro is concerned. The question is 
not whether injustice exists, but what is the best 
course for the Negro to pursue in order to re- 
move the injustice. Many leaders of the race 
have decided that the way lies not through com- 
plaint, through agitation, or through threat of 
radical action, but through education, upright 
living, and a steady effort to work out racial 
salvation. . 

It is this kind of sanity that will go farthest 
toward Negro betterment. Where the Negro 
displays a willingness to help himself, he is most 
likely to receive the aid and sympathy of the 
white man. He should not be expected to do 
everything; the Negro does suffer injustices in 
many respects and he needs assistance in solving 
the problems among his people. But the start, 
the first move, always is his. He must show 
himself worthy. 


Kansas City, Mo., 


Times. 
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INDUSTRY 
The report of the Standard Life Insurance Company 
of Atlanta, Ga., for six months ending June 30, 1923, 
indicates the admitted assets to be $2,222.989.60, with 
old line legal insurance in force amounting to 
$25,824,130.40. The income during this period amounted 
to $589,894.18. A dividend of 12 per cent was declared, 
and it was voted to double the capitalization and to 
enter nine additional states within the next few months. 
By January 1, 1924, when the annual meeting of the 
Board of Directors will be held, it is expected that 
the insurance in force will have increased to $35,000,000. 
Heman C. Perry, who is president of the Stand- 
ard Life Insurance Company, is also the principal fac- 
tor in the Citizens’ Trust Company and the Service 
Company, which form a triangular group of business 
institutions. Such facts definitely prove that colored 
men are capable of conducting great business enter- 

prises along the most modern lines 


THE U. N. L.A. 


At a mass meeting in its headquarters in New York 
City on August 14, the Universal Negro Improvement 
Association collected $3,000 with which to send Jean 
Joseph Adam to Europe as a delegate to the League 
of Nations and as the “First Provisional Ambassador 
of the Negro Peoples of the World to the French 
Republic.” He will live in France On September 10, 
Marcus Garvey, President General of the U. N. I. A., 
was released from the Tombs on $25,000 bail, upon the 
recommendation of Colonel William Hayward, U. S 
Attorney for the Southern District of New York 
Garvey was convicted on June 18, 1923, for using the 
mails to defraud in connection with the sale of stock 
in the mythical Black Star steamship line, a subsidi- 
ary organization of the U. N. I. A. The order for the 
release was cabled from Palestine by Judge Julian W. 


Mack 
EDUCATION 


Hampton Institute has established a four-year course 
for the training of high school teachers and principals 
The first class from this department will receive de- 
grees in June, 1924. 

Mrs. Adelaide Casely-Hayford, a native of Sierra 
Leone, West Africa, who recently visited the States 
in an effort to raise funds for the educational advance- 
ment of native West African women, announces that 
a school was opened in Freetown, during September. 


PERSONAL 


Dr. William L. Bulkley, the only colored principal 
in the Public Schools of New York City, was retired 
on a service pension, September 1. Dr. Bulkley has 
been one of the leading elementary school principals 
in the city and has served as such since March 11, 1901, 
at all times being in charge of schools in sections where 
there were few or no colored children. He is now 
abroad, and expects to live in France. 


THE CLEAN-UP CAMPAIGN 


In order to stimulate rivalry in the various cities 
of the South in an annual clean-up — a prize of 
a loving-cup was offered in 1917 by the National Clean- 
Up and Paint-Up Bureau of St. Louis, Missouri, 
through the National Negro Business League. The 
contestants were confined to the Negro population of 
the several southern cities 

Atlanta won the first prize in 1917, and the judges 
again awarded Atlanta = first prize at the recent 
session of the National Negro Business League in Hot 
Springs, Ark. 

The organization that has taken the lead in the 
Clean-Up Campaign of Atlanta is the Anti-Tubercu- 
losis Association. This organization has a colored 
auxiliary whose chairman is Mr. J. A. Robinson of 
the Standard Life Insurance Company. The pioneer 
work was done by the Anti-Tuberculosis Association 
with the co-operation of the Neighborhood Union. It 





covered a period of several years before recognition 
and support was given from the city. In 1920 and 

1921 the business interests of the city carried on some 
publicity in the interest of a city- -wide clean-up effort. 
In 1922 the first movement promoted by the city was 
launched. This effort was repeated in the spring of 
1923. Each year additional organizations have come 
into the Clean-Up Campaign until at present there are 
the ere active a a ag Neighborhood 
Union, Y. M. C. A., Y. . C. A., Board of Health, 
Anti-Tub¢ few p Mad tg Service Foundation, 
3usiness Men’s League, Atlanta and National Urban 
Leagues 

Work accomplished through this voluntary and in- 
dependent effort on the part of the colored people 
through their various organizations, under the leader- 
ship of the colored auxiliary of the Anti-Tuberculosis 
Association, ~~ sufficient recognition to have the 
city’s Clean-Up Campaign include the program of the 
organization in a city-wide effort to clean up and beau- 
tify Atlanta. Mr. Robinson was appointed Chairman 
of a central committee, co-ordinating the work of the 
city and the various welfare organizations among the 
race group in such a way as to give it official sanction 
and recognition and a relationship to the sanitary and 
other departments of the city government which would 
make the work more effective, more far-reaching. Mr. 
Robinson in turn appointed a committee of social 
workers and other public spirited persons 

The following figures will give an idea of the extent 
of this work: The number of members of committee, 
21: number of meetings of general committee, 4; 
teachers promoting campaign in the city, 250; teachers 
promoting campaign in the county, 35; Neighborhood 
Union work, 15; college students, 60; nurses working 
in the field, 5; students from Social Service School, 7; 
district visitors, 5; number of people promoting cam- 
paign as field workers, 398; number of children filling 
out survey blanks, 11,000; number of homes planting 
shrubbery and otherwise beautifying premises, 1,702; 
number of homes painted, 1,025; number of vacant lots 
cleaned, 1,743. Sixteen city, 18 county, and 4 private 
schools participated. 

In addition to newspaper articles, including one ar- 
a in the Associated Press, 200 posters were supplied 
by the U. S. Health Bureau; 2,500 tags with inscrip- 
tions on both sides in attractive letters, “BURN, 
BURY, and BEAUTIFY” were contributed by the 
Standard Life Insurance Company; 2,500 tags with 
“CLEAN UP ATLANTA” were contributed by the 
Pilgrim Insurance Company. The planting committee 
reported the distribution of 30,000 packages of flower 
seeds. There were 14,450 pieces of literature dis- 
tributed 


MEETINGS 


The Improved Benevolent and Protective Order of 
Elks of the World has held its 24th annual conven- 
tion, in Chicago. Delegates from 33 states were pres- 
ent and a parade, with 15,000 in line, featured the ses- 
sion. Rival drill teams and 30 bands engaged in con- 
tests for prizes totaling $5,000; boxing bouts were 
staged for the benefit of Negro posts of the American 
Legion. J. Finley Wilson, of Washington, D. C., who 
was elected president, established 90 new lodges and 
40 temples since the last annual meeting. 

In Washington, D. C., there has convened a meet- 
ing of the International Council of Women of the 
Darker Races of the World. Mrs. Booker T. Wash- 
ington, of Tuskegee, Ala., is president of the organiza- 
tion. Heads of departments are Mrs. G. Edward 
Dickerson, Philadelphia, Pa., International Relations; 
Mrs. John Hope, Atlanta, Ga., Social and Economic 
Conditions; Mrs. W. T. B. Williams, Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, Education. The chief work of the council dur- 
ing the past year was an investigation of the condition 
of women and children in Haiti. The council is or- 
ganized for mutual international co-operation and 
sympathetic understanding in every forward movement 
among women and children ‘of the darker races of the 
world for the dissemination of knowledge of peoples 
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of color the world over that there may be a larger 
appreciation of their history and accomplishments and 
further that they may have a greater degree of respect 
for their own achievements and a greater pride in 
themselves. Haiti has extended an invitation for the 
next session of the council. 


The 26th annual session of the Lott ad Baptist 
Foreign Mission has met in Homestead, Pa., with 500 
delegates in attendance, from points throughout the 
United States. The mission has a membership of 
1,000 churches, and 100 missionaries in East, West and 
South Africa and South America. A call has recently 
been received from Russia, and missionaries will soon 
be sent into that country. Forty thousand dollars a 
year is required for the support of the missionary 
work of this organization. Dr. C. S. Brown of Win- 
ton, N. C., who founded the Mission, is still its 
president. 


At the 14th annual convention of the National As 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored People, 
held in Kansas City, there were delegates from 
states. One session met in the Leavenworth Peniten 
tiary, where the 54 members of the 24th Infantry are 
imprisoned for alleged participation in the Houston 
riot in 1917. Dr. George W. Carver, a Neg ie! 
tist of Tuskegee Institute, was awarded th 
Spingarn medal for the products he ha 
the sweet potatoe and the peanut 
secretary of the N. A. A. C. 
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a finish for the rights g 
zens by the Constitution 
for the next conference. 


SOCIAL PROGRESS 


of Chicago, has been app 


hr 
stant Chief Clerk of the Railway Mail Servic« 

office will be in Washington. There are 20,000 
ored employees in the Postal Service and 800 in 
Railway Mail Service. It is said that practically 
colored men have been appointed to the latter servic 
for several years, due to discrimination through phot - 
graphs. Support is being given to a campaign which 
the National Alliance of Postal E mplo yyees is makin 4 
to do away with the submission of photographs when 
taking the Civil Service examination. 
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In New Orleans, Samuel S. Taylor has beer 


Supervisor of the Colored Public Schools 
principal of Willow Street Public School. Mr 
won this promotion by the merits the School 
found in his 
colored person is known to have been cor 
After serving in’ the 
turned to his school work and to a history which he 
is preparing for a proposed course of study in the 
New Orleans Colored Public Schools. For the collec- 
tion of suitable historical facts for this history, he in- 
vites the co-operation of anyone who may have facts 
of history bearing upon the part the black man had 
in its making, from the landing of Negroes in James- 
town in 1619 to the present time 
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THE VETERANS’ HOSPITAL 


Director Hines, of the Veterans’ Bureau, is reported 
to have selected six Negroes for duty as physicians 
at the colored War Veterans’ Hospital in Tuskegee, 
Ala. At his own request, Colonel R. H. Stanley, the 
white Commanding Officer, has been transferred to 
the Federal Hospital at Fort Bayard,. New Mexico. 
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Major Charles T. Griffith, formerly Comman ing 
Officer of the Federal Hospital at Alexandria, La., has 
succeeded Colonel Stanley. It is said that the original] 
policy of installing a complete Negro personnel had 
not been changed; however, Director Hines is report d 
as saying that for the present Dr. Griffith will rema 
as Commanding Officer and that no Negro Comman 
ing Officer will be appointed until after the comp!: 
medical personnel has been selected and detailed 
the institution. 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 
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